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Ly OF YOUR HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


Take what God gives, O heart of mine, 
And build your house of happiness, 
Perchance some have been given more; 
But many have been given less. 
The treasure lying at your feet, 
Whose value you but faintly guess, ‘2 
Another builder, looking on, 
Would barter heaven to possess. 


Have you found the work that you can do? 
Is there a heart that loves you best? 
Is there a spot somewhere called home 
Where, spent and worn, your soul may rest? 
A friendly tree? A book? A song? 
A dog that loves your hand’s caress? 
A store of health to meet life’s needs? 
Oh, build your house of happiness! 


Trust not to-morrow’s dawn to bring, 

The dreamed-of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 

To house your soul in goodly state; 
To-morrow Time’s relentless stream 

May bear what now you have away; 
Take what God gives, O heart, and build 

Your house of happiness to-day ! 


—B. Y. 


in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 


Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


18 East 4ist Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal 
Miss KatHryn Daccy, Assistant Principal Miss Constance CAsE 
Normal Graduates, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, New York 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Oakland Branch, 909 Federal Building, Oakland, California 


Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, 
Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Principal 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


602 Huntington Chambers 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Faculty of Six Instructors, Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. 
The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 
603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 


California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Corarie N. Kenrietp Mrs, THEODORE PoINDEXTER 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat. 


Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Conversation Classes 


Normal Course 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss ExizABetH Branp, Principal 
Miss Cora A. Crawrorp, Acting Principal 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIGHLAND Buitpinc, East Lisperty PittspurGH, Pa. 


Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL Ciasses. Practice DEPARTMENT. NorMAL COURSE. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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CAMPAIGN NOTES 


This is the second announcement of the campaign conducted by the Votra Review for an 
increase in the number of its subscribers. The work has been progressing rapidly. Thou- 
sands of letters have been sent out to aurists, past subscribers, teachers of the adult 
deaf, club members, and people whose names have been sent in as likely to be interested. 
Many sample copies of the magazine have been distributed and posters made and sent to 
numerous schovls and clubs. And still there is so much to be done! Mothers and teachers 
of deaf children must be reached—and that vast multitude of the deaf, who have never even 
heard the name Vorta Review, and to whom it might prove a great blessing. The response 
from some quarters has been immediate and most enthusiastic. Others are holding back. This 
is a herculean task that requires the whole-hearted codperation of every reader if it is to be 
a complete success, We are working hard here at the Bureau. Will you not reach out a 
helping hand? Send in new subscriptions. Send in the names of people who might be 
interested and we will write to them. Distribute your old copies and boost the magazine. 
You will not be helping us alone, but every person who reads our magazine and is encouraged 


by it. 
THE PRIZES 


LETTER OF CRITICISM: 


You don’t like some feature of the magazine? You have always wished you could express 
your opinion about it? There is some department you think we should include? Write us 
about it in full, and perhaps you will win the prize of ten dollars we are offering for the 
best letter of criticism. Be sure to state some suggestions for improving the defects you 
believe to be present. 


LETTER OF METHOD: 


‘I can’t afford to subscribe for the magazine. I just haven't got three dollars to spare, 
although I would like the magazine so much.” MHave you ever said that—or have you 
ever heard it said? We have, many times, and so we are offering a prize of ten dollars for 
the best letter telling of how you overcame that obstacle and earned the subscription price. 
Here is an opportunity for some fun and originality—and a little pin money on the side. 
We are looking for a clever, unique letter. 


NOTE: ALL LETTERS ENTERED FOR THE ABOVE PRIZES MUST ARRIVE 
AT THE VOLTA BUREAU ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 20, 1922. The awards will 
be mailed to the winning contestants on January 1, 1923. There are no restricting con- 
ditions regarding the letters except that the final decision must rest with the Campaign 
Manager and the Editor. Letters not winning the prizes are also subject to publication. 


IF THE RESPONSE TO THESE PRIZE OFFERS IS GOOD, WE WILL OFFER 
MORE! 


GRAND PRIZE: 


Did you ever wish you could take a course in lip-reading at some fine school, but had 
to give up the idea because you could not afford it? Here is your opportunity. A prize 
of a regular course of thirty lessons in lip-reading at any school advertised in the Vouta 
Review will be given to the person who sends in the largest number of new subscriptions 
at the three dollar rate, during the campaign. If the winner prefers the cash equivalent 
of sixty dollars, the same will be awarded upon request. This prize will be given at the 
close of the campaign, the date of which will be announced in a later issue of the Vota 
Review, 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE PERTAINING TO THE PRIZES AND CAM- 
PAIGN TO THE CAMPAIGN MANAGER, Miss Winnifred Washburn, Volta Bureau, 
1601 35th St. N, W., Washington, D. C. 
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Santa Halta 
By Saut N. KEssLeR 
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When times are hard and melancholy 
I crave no mistletoe nor holly; 

I look like this, and feel much worse 
Because I’ve nothing in my purse. 


But when I really roll in money 

Ah, then I’m short and fat and funny; 
’Tis then I am a real spry chappie, 
For I can make so many happy. 


So if you want me fat and funny 
Please send the editor some money ; 
I'll visit you without a bribe, 

But feed me up; I’m thin. Subscribe! 


“Wa: Z 4, 

Zy VY, 

| 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


Publication office, George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wisconsin 
“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 


nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.”—Bacon, 
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Christmas 


OLLY wreathes with big scarlet bows in the windows. 

The snapping and crackle of dry wood on the hearth and the warm 
glow of the flames leaping high and casting fantastic shadows 
about the room. 

An evergreen tree waiting exrpectantly in the corner. 

A delicious smell of mince pies and gingerbread cookies from the kitchen. 

A pretty girl passing with a dreamy smile under the mistletoe which hangs 
from the chandelier. 

Father hurrying upstairs with his arms full of knobby packages. 

Bobby on the sofa with a stubby pencil writing, “Dere Santy Claws i hav 
bin a good boy—” 

Ah, your heart leaps, you know it is Christmas! 

Season of mirth and merriment! Season of love and the giving of gifts! 

When the sobcrest and sternest faces must break into smiles and the dryest 
and coldest of hearts must stir and start with surprise at their own 
delight. 

And all the world feels that the clasp of a hand is a token of friendship! 

Let us forget the Day We Have Lived, and To-morrow, and only rejoice in 
To-day. 

Let us forgive and forget—and never remember again. 

Let us give thanks in the morning and evening for Him, 

The Sweet Little Babe in the Manger, who came on that first Christmas Day. 

W. W. 
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AUTO SUGGESTION 


By Watter O. SMITH 


Tr WAS over a year ago that some 
friends and I were planning to drive 

from my home in Michigan, to 
Boston. I was going to attend the Con- 
vention of The Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing (They 
hadn’t elongated the name at that time 
but I have forgotten its exact form), and 
the others planned to amuse themselves 
in New England. At the last minute the 
party fell through. For me it was go 
alone or not at all. “I'll go” said I. 
“What! Alone, with your ears?” the 
raised eye-brows of friends seemed to 
say. To quote Mr. Dooley—“And there 
you are.” People were always wanting 
me to go to the theater, concerts, lectures, 
and sermons. In fact they seemed to 
think I was becoming queer if I refused 
to go. But they had a truly terrific com- 
prehension of the dangers lying in wait 
for me when I was running around the 
country alone in a motor-car, even though 
they were frank to admit that I drove it 
remarkably well. It’s that old, old 
proposition at which the VoLTA REVIEW 
and every organization for the Hard of 
Hearing in the land are constantly 
working—to make people see and under- 
stand exactly what the deaf can do and 
enjoy and why some things are out of 
the question for them. And now the 
problem in this particular instance has 
assumed a more serious form. It’s no 
longer in order for us to pray to be de- 
livered from our loving friends. It’s a 
fight for existence against our natural 
enemies, the traffic cops and the higher- 
ups, in control of motor traffic and the 
law-makers behind them. 

Glance at the logic of one of these 
higher-ups.. The man in charge of motor 
traffic in one state sagely remarks that 
there will be no blanket law against 
granting licenses to deaf people but that 
each case will be decided on its merits. 
“Of course,” he goes on to say, “no one 
so deaf as to wear an acousticon will be 
allowed to drive.” 

Do you grasp it? A man’s acousticon 
might fail him utterly and if he possessed 
certain qualities of mind and body he 


would still be an absolutely safe driver. 
Yet apparently they would continue to 
grant licenses to men so dependent on 
eye-glasses that if the lenses were 
suddenly shattered, such men would be a 
menace to themselves and all adjacent 
traffic. 

LET EACH CASE BE DECIDED 
ON ITS MERITS—YES. There is no 
other proper standard. Deafness per se 
is not the test. It is without question 
true that there are a great many deaf 
people unfit to drive cars, possibly a 
greater proportion of the total number 
than will be found among hearing people. 
At this point one cannot help recalling 
the kind of driving he has seen on the 
road, the lack of judgment, recklessness, 
entire absence of consideration for the 
rights of others, yes, downright in- 
competency. Then it comes to one that 
the “powers that be” are planning to 
deprive him of the right to drive a car 
because he is without, or possesses only 
in a limited degree, the one sense that is 
not at all essential for this particular 
purpose. 

It’s a natural transition for him to 
realize what must have been the feeling 
of some of the great women of the 
world, denied a suffrage that was given 
to many a moron with the mentality of 
a child. 

GIVE THE DEAF MAN A RIGID 
DRIVING TEST—YES. Make it 
harder than the one you give to the hear- 
ing applicant. Mr. Deaf Man or Mrs. 
Deaf Woman: when you go for your 
license, let your attitude be that of this 
woman. On making her application, she 
said: “I am deaf. All I ask of you is to 
take a drive with me.” The examining 
officer took the drive and gave her the 
license. 

We deaf people must recognize the 
fact that we doubtless need a longer 
period of instruction than others and 
that the hard of hearing or deaf man 
must be a better driver than his hearing 
brother in order to gain his license. It 
is not the only situation in which the one 
so handicapped must excel to obtain his 
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reward. It behooves us to exercise the 
utmost care in almost every situation that 
confronts us in driving. A blind cross- 
ing should be approached with the 
greatest caution. We should be very 
particular about keeping on the right side 
of the road and use the mirror constantly 
when forced to leave that position. It 
is even more incumbent on us than on 
the hearing driver to be sure of the road 
ahead before trying to pass another car 
going in the same direction. The chances 
which almost every driver takes safely 
ninety-nine out of one hundred, we deaf 
people should never take. Let the 
hundredth time come to us and there is 
little likelihood of our getting justice in 
the courts. The snap verdict would be. 
“He’s deaf and should never have been 
given a license.” It has been reported, 
I don’t know how truthfully, that the 
present agitation had its inception from 
a serious accident in which a deaf man 
was involved though it was in no way 
chargeable to his deafness. Remember 
this. You carry not only your own 
name on your license card but that of 
every other deaf man or woman. You 
can’t afford to take a chance. The 
slightest accident may result not only in 
the revocation of your license but also 
of those of your hard of hearing brothers 
and sisters. 

It was more than fifteen years ago 
when I began to drive. In the county in 
which I lived, there were at that time 
only two kinds of roads, bad and very 
bad. There were no licenses for car or 
driver, and little police protection, or 
interference, whichever you choose to 
call it. Motors were very temperamental 
in those days. The difficulties made for 
skill in handling, to drive safely and 
keep the engine in good order. People 
said I was too deaf to drive, that I would 
surely ruin my motor because I wouldn’t 
be able to hear the sounds that indicate 
trouble. (There were certainly plenty of 
troubles.) The reason I tell this is be- 
cause it illustrates the fact that hearing 
people are always making mistakes with 
regard to our capabilities. My deafness 
was catarrhal. At that time motors were 
rather noisy and the clatter that confused 
the average person, served to quicken my 
hearing. Sitting in the car beside my 


brother who had normal hearing I would 
often hear an engine knock that escaped 
his attention. Those days are gone. 
Motors are quieter and alas! my hearing 
is much worse. But it is astonishing how 
many sounds come to one through the 
hands on the steering-wheel. My last 
car was a very quiet one. (I won't tell 
you the maker’s name for I don’t want 
to steal advertising for him.) My 
brother asked me how I knew that the 
motor had started and that it was time 
for me to take my foot from the starting 
pedal. He said that the motor was so 
quiet that he was never quite sure 
whether it was running or not. I told 
him that I always watched oil-pump or 
electric charging indicators on the dash, 
and when they began to score I knew 
that the motor was running. It was but 
a few weeks ago that I told a hard of 
hearing friend whom I was teaching to 
drive of my way of telling that the motor 
had started. She replied that she didn’t 
need that help because she could always 
feel the vibration of the running motor 
through the steering-wheel. Her ears 
are much worse than mine, but ap- 
parently she is compensated by a much 
keener sense of touch. 

The hearing people who are planning 
our laws apparently haven’t any knowl- 
edge of some of these characteristics of 
deafened people. In the final analysis 
quick decision, reliable judgment, a good 
eye, and ready muscular response to the 
warning it sends to the brain, are the 
chief requisites for safe driving. Ears 
are of but little use. I remember telling 
a hearing friend that I thought a deaf 
driver was under obligation to use much 
more care in approaching a blind corner. 
“T doubt it,” said she, “My second-hand 
flivver makes so much noise that I can’t 
hear anything anyway and | never rely 
on my ears at all.” Another friend gave 
the same answer but for a different 
reason. He said, “When the windows 
of my sedan are closed, I hear very few 
street noises, even have difficulty in hear- 
ing signals of cars behind me, and rely 
entirely on the mirror.” 

Keep your car in the road and don't 
run into anything or anybody, or get run 
into, and a motor car is reasonably safe. 
Failure of the motor is not likely to 
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endanger you, or your passengers, or 
anyone on the road. Steering con- 
nections and wheels are vital for safety 
and a deaf man can be as sure of these as 
his hearing brother. Personally I have 
always liked to have a reliable garage 
man take a ride in my car every few 
thousands miles to tell me if he hears 
anything wrong. This frequent at- 
tention, I haven’t a doubt, has saved me 
many an expensive break-down on the 
road. In talking with my hearing friends 
I cannot find that the cost of up-keep for 
my car is any greater than theirs. Of 
the half dozen cars which I have sold 
when I was through with them all have 
been in demand by acquaintances as cars 
carefully driven and in good condition. 
One remembers that a banana peel on 
the pavement often brings a pedestrian 
to grief and that those that loop the 
loop in air-ships often tumble too. 
Between these two extremes all forms 
of transportation of various complexities 
are subject to many vicissitudes. It’s 
with great reluctance that any motorist 
brags of his immunity. For luck it is. 
Is there any one of you who drives a car 
who can’t recall some close shaves that 
might have turned the other way and 
led to the undertaker or the police court? 
Never again for me, I sincerely hope. 
We deaf people can’t afford to take these 
chances. We might hold our own with 
the undertaker in comparison with hear- 
ing people, but I know from costly 
experience that we don’t appear to ad- 
vantage in the Police Court. I’ve been 
there for minor infractions of traffic 
regulations, and I know. But to get to 
the bragging. In something over fifteen 
years I’ve driven from 75,000 to 100,000 
miles. Of course I’ve had broken lamps, 
broken springs and broken fenders. In 
the spring I’ve slipped off muddy roads 
into the ditch. Off and on I’ve paid 
quite a bit for horse-hire to get me out 
of scrapes. But I’ve never injured 
another car nor another person, nor met 
with the slightest accident or mishap that 
could be attributed to my deafness. I 
am not a fast driver nor a slow one, go 
everv where that cars are driven if it is 
in the direction in which I wish to go. 
A few days ago at the busiest time of 
day I drove from Back Bay in Boston to 


‘ourselves alone.” 
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the South Station. If there is any worse 
traffic congestion anywhere I have yet 
to see it. In this or any other city driv- 
ing I have never found that I give more 
trouble than others to the traffic officers, 
or in any way fall behind drivers with 
perfect hearing. To be sure I learned 
to drive before I was very deaf. It might 
take a very deaf person longer to learn, 
but I’m not sure that it would make the 
slightest difference. As I said before, 
deafness is not in any respect a standard 
to be considered. I never saw anyone 
learn to drive more quickly than a girl 
who is very deaf indeed. 

When I was told that there was a very 
good prospect that I might have to give 
up motoring, it struck me like a blow on 
the face. The feeling of injustice was 
indescribably bitter. I know that there 
must be many like me who have found in 
this a substitute for many recreations our 
deafness has taken from us. There may 
be many upon whom the blow would 
fall even more heavily, men or women 
whose livelihood depends on their being 
able to use some business car. Most of 
us are rather selfish. It does make a 
difference whose ox is gored. Because 
they were not the ills to which my own 
mental make-up was subject, I’ve borne 


with great equanimity the wrongs and 


sufferings of many deafened people. 
When I saw how promptly and cour- 
ageously the different leagues for the 
hard of hearing took up the cudgels on 
this question, when I saw how effectively 
it was handled, though many of those 
most active had not the slightest selfish 
interest but were merely working to ob- 
tain justice for those less fortunate than 
themselves, the realization was brought 
home to me as never before that we 
deafened people can’t afford to “live unto - 
But for this prompt 
action I firmly believe the motion would 
not have been laid on the table but 


adopted. It rests with us to continue the 


fight. The right is with us. 


The Board of Education, Windsor, Ontario, 
has established a class of lip-reading in the 
evening schools of that city. Twelve students 
were enrolled at once, and more are in pros- 
pect. Miss Florence Strickland, of the Detroit 
School of Lip-Reading, has charge of the class. 
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PANTOMIMES IN SCHOOL 


By Grace D. Ety* 


a HE first pantomime we gave at the 
Maryland School while I was teach- 

ing there, was Cinderella. It was 
the custom to celebrate Washington’s 
Birthday with a “play” of some sort as 
an especial treat which the children pre- 
ferred to the parties given on the other 
holidays. So on this occasion we chose 
the familiar old fairy tale, arranged it in 
four or five scenes and began to rehearse 
it, introducing plenty of action but abso- 
lutely no conventional signs. 

We had a good stage with footlights 
and curtains, a stock of old fancy 
costumes, and a costume committee will- 
ing and able to supply deficiencies. A 
synopsis of each scene was printed on 
the program. As I have already 
intimated, we followed no book, but 
made our own arrangement of the story. 
In the ballroom scene we introduced a 
number of court ladies and gentlemen 
who danced a regular square dance, after 
which Cinderella and the Prince danced 
a figure from the minuet. 

Cinderella was so successful that a 
year or two later we gave Sleeping 
Beauty. In this I introduced a fairy 
ballet, the first scene being the home of 
the fairies, real evergreen trees repre- 
senting a fairy wood. For this scene our 
efficient costume committee made six 
complete fairy costumes and the effect 
was very pretty indeed. 

Our third pantomime, also original in 
arrangement, was Beauty and the Beast, 
in which another fairy ballet was given. 
The same costumes were used, but the 
dance was a new one. In one scene the 
stage committee covered itself with glory 
by erecting a large trellis over which 
climbed a pink rose-vine in full bloom. 
The Beast was dressed as a young prince 
with a lion’s mask, which latter we 
bought from a regular costumer. 

About two years ago in the Kendall 
School we gave a very simple American 
history pageant which we advertised on 
the bulletin board as Living Movies. 
The scenes or episodes were as follows: 
The Landing of Columbus, Pocahontas 


Kendall School, Washington, 


Saving the Life of John Smith, Pilgrims 
going to Church, The First Thanksgiv- 
ing, Washington Telling His Mother 
about the Colt, Lincoln Freeing a Slave. 
These were not tableaux, but veritable 
pantomimes, as they involved action but 
no conventional signs. The last scene, 
it must he explained, was suggested by 
the monument in Lincoln Park and 
might be called symbolic, not literal. 
Just before Christmas of this past 
school year my class gave orally a little 
play called The Christmas Pitcher, taken 
from Stevenson’s Dramatic Reader. 


- The children entered very eagerly into 


the project, studying their parts out of 
school and spending very little time in 
school in rehearsing. The costumes were 
very simple, but with the assistance of a 
little imagination, served the purpose very 
well. The result was quite spontaneous 
in effect, and the other classes, invited 
informally to the school chapel as 
spectators, showed their pleasure by 
hearty applause. 

When school opened again after the 
holidays, my class asked to give another 
play. I had been planning for more than 
a year to have the children do some 
dramatization work, so I answered their 
petition with a question. I said, “How 
would you like to make your own play?” 
Seeing that they were much pleased with 
the idea, I asked my next question. 
“How would you like to make a play 
out of a fairy story?” As all were de- 
lighted with this plan, I asked for sug- 
gestions as to what story we should use. 
The majority wanted Cinderella, and 
Cinderella was decided upon, the various 
parts being assigned by the children 
themselves. 

I had been reading in a book by 
Percival Chubb, that in doing this sort 
of work with children the first step 
should be pantomime. So I explained to 
them that they should act the plan but 
not talk. They grasped the idea at once, 
divided the story into scenes and pro- 
ceeded to act it out as they thought best, 
those not taking part at any time criticiz- 
ing the others. In short, with some help 
from the teacher, they dramatized 
Cinderella and made a pantomime of it. 
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Many things happened to postpone the 
presentation of our “play” and _ finally 
the hot weather of May was with us. 
We decided to give our performance out 
of doors. And so, on a green velvet 
carpet with tall trees for painted scenery, 
we had our little pantomime. There were 
dark green screens to the right and left 
for wings, and a screen in the center, 
somewhat further back, on the top of 
which was fastened the pasteboard clock 
face with the hands pointing five minutes 
of twelve. 

Again the imagination was called upon 
to supply deficiences of costume, but the 


parts were wel! taken. At least, so one 
interested observer thought, and others 
more disinterested thought so too. The 
spectators were most appreciative, the 
children very happy. 

Doubtless other schools are working 
along similar lines in the giving of such 
little pantomimes as those described 
above, and an exchange of experiences 
would be most interesting. I believe that 
the practice is excellent for the children 
as it rouses the imagination and 
strengthens the power of initiative. 
Above all, it gives them great pleasure, 
which in itself is stimulating and awaken- 


ing. 


“OH, I BEG YOUR PARDON!” 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


H UDSON wearily moved the step- 
ladder to the next chandelier. 

“What's the use,” he grumbled, 
“of hanging all this mistletoe around this 
house, where there’s never anybody ex- 
cept sisters and cousins.” 

“Not my sisters and cousins,” Wrenn 
reminded him. 

“Oh, you don’t count,” declared Hud- 
son. “Anyway, what you should be 
doing right now is hanging mistletoe all 
over your own home. Don’t you know 
that your sister is giving some sort of a 
reception Christmas Eve to members of 
the Speech-Reading Club—and _there’s 
sure to be a lot of prettv girls there.” 

Wrenn looked at Hudson’s mother 
questioningly. She nodded her head in 
affirmation. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “Your sister 
telephoned me about it this afternoon. 
You will find out all the details as soon 
as you get home.” 

“Then I’d better start right now,” de- 
clared Wrenn. 

He had stopped in to see Hudson on 
his way home from the office. Now he 
went out into the hall and got his hat. 

“T think I’ll stop by the market and 
get an armful or so of mistletoe by way 
of precaution,” he said. “But even if I 
do manage to get some pretty girl under 
a branch of it later, how shall I ever get 
up sufficient courage to collect the 
forfeit?” - 


“T do not believe you need any 
instructions—or encouragement,” said 
Mrs. Hudson, “But if you do, you might 
try Joe Baxter’s plan.” 

“Joe Baxter’s plan? I don’t believe 
I ever heard of it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hudson, “according 
to the story, Joe Baxter was very much 
in love with a certain young lady—are 
you listening?” 

“‘VYour tale, sir, would cure deaf- 
ness,” quoted Wrenn. “I beg your 
pardon,—madam !” 

“Tf it will cure deafness,” put in Hud- 
son, “you’d better listen carefully—and 
use it in your own practice.” 

Wrenn was an otologist. 

“But if I cured ’em all,” he said, 
plaintively, “I’d starve. Even an otolo- 
gist must live, you know.” 

“I don’t exactly see why,” declared 
Hudson, grinning. 

Wrenn looked about for something to 
throw at him—then turned back to Mrs. 
Hudson. 

“Please go on with the story,” he 
begged. “Really, I’m quite interested.” 

“*Your story interests me strangely,’ ” 
muttered the irrepressible Hudson. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hudson, “Joe 
Baxter was very much in love with this 
young lady. 
himself alone with her, he became abso- 
lutely tongue-tied.” 


But whenever he found 
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“My experience exactly,” agreed 
Wrenn, sympathetically. 

“‘T’ve planned a little burglary and 
forged a little cheque, and slain a little 
baby for the coral on its neck,’ ” chanted 
Hudson, “But I’ve never, never, never 
told a lie like that.” 

“During Christmas week,” continued 
Mrs. Hudson, ignoring the interruptions, 
“he had gotten her under the mistletoe 
several times, but on every occasion his 
courage had failed him at the critical 
moment. Finally a brilliant idea occurred 
to him. Watching his opportunity, he 
came upon her in a dimly lighted corner 
and, regardless of the absence of the 
authority-giving mistletoe, clasped her in 
his arms and kissed her. Then, releasing 
her quickly, he sprang back and cried out 
in apparent chagrin: ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I thought it was my sister.’ The 
scheme appears to have worked beauti- 
fully. It broke the ice, so to speak, and 
they got along wonderfully afterwards.” 

“Alas, poor Yorick!,’” declaimed 
Hudson, “‘I knew him, Horatio: a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy. . . . Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to 
set the able on a roar?’” 

“You mean Baxter?” inquired Wrenn. 
“What’s the matter with him? Didn’t 
his romance end happily?” 

“No,” replied Hudson, sadly, “the girl 
married him!” 

He dodged the ball of tinsel Wrens 
threw at him. 

On his way home, Wrenn found him- 
self thinking of the Baxter scheme. It 
really was clever, he thought, and might 
work very well. 

As stated, Wrenn was an otologist, and 
an otologist with a very serious view of 
his duty toward the hard of hearing. 
He had been fortunate enough to serve 
for the first few years after his 
graduation with Dr. William K. Hans- 
ford, probably the best-known otologist 
in the eastern United States. Dr. Hans- 
ford always insisted that an otologist 
should not only treat the defective hear- 
ing of his patients, but should also 
minister as much as possible to their 
mental condition, correcting their attitude 
of mind and emphasizing cone the 


fact that deafness is not at all unbearable 
if met philosophically. 

Wrenn often recalled one very amus- 
ing incident of his stay in Dr. Hansford’s 
office. A lady had visited the doctor 
and discussed with him at much length 
the supposed physical ailments of her 
husband. ‘Why, doctor,” she declared, 
finally, “I think he must be suffering 
from some terrible mental affliction. 
Really, sometimes I talk to him for hours 
and then discover that he hasn’t heard a 
word I’ve said.” “Madam,” Dr. Hans- 
ford had replied, wearily, “that is not an’ 
affliction. It is a gift.” 

Wrenn had so thoroughly imbibed Dr. 
Hansford’s views that when he opened 
his own office he had made it a rule to 
participate as much as possible in the life 
of his patients—talking with them out- 
side office hours, attending their meet- 
ings, and, in short, doing whatever he 
could to learn to put himself in the deaf 
man’s place. More than that; he had 
also gotten his sister interested in his 
work. 

His chief handicap, so far as serious 
progress in his profession was concerned, 
was his eyes! They were large, dark 
hazel, and as clear and brilliant as a 
girl’s. Then, too, there was in their 
depths a brimming tenderness which, 
taken with his keen sympathy, had a 
tendency to work havoc with the more 
impressionable of his feminine clientele. 
Indeed, some of his colleagues had now 
and then declared that there were any 
number of beautiful debutantes in the 
city who manifested something of a sense 
of regret that their ears did not require 
the attention of the charming Dr. Wrenn. 
It is only natural, of course, that this 
sort of thing had spoiled him a trifle. 
Well might he have exclaimed with 
Ferdinand: 


Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongue hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. 


Ah, well, while the mills of the gods 
grind slowly thev have the reputation of 
grinding exceedingly fine. And Christ- 
mas Eve was approaching! 

The nicht of the party arrived. Wrenn 
was standing by the door when she came 
in, and he thought, the moment his glance 
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rested upon her, that she was the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen. Of course, he had 
felt that way on a number of previous 
occasions, about other girls. But this 
was different. It always was. Not that 
beauty mattered, of course! It is 
character that counts. Still, he thought, 
a girl as pretty as this must, necessarily, 
have a fine character. Oh, that was 
quite evident ! 

As a matter of fact, you or I would 
have considered the young lady little, 
if any, above the average in the matter 
of looks. A casual observer would have 
said, for example, that she was not a bit 
prettier than Wrenn’s own sister. In 
fact they resembled each other in many 
ways. Yet Wrenn would have scoffed 
at the idea that his sister was unusually 
pretty. So wags the world. 

Before he realized it, he had gone 
forward and taken her hand, greeting 
her as an old acquaintance. What if he 
didn’t know her name! He really felt 
that she was an old acquaintance. Later 
in the evening, when he had ample time 
for reflection on what he had done, his 
conscience still did not trouble him. He 
merely felt that at any rate he should 
have known her long before. 

For her part, she appeared to accept at 
its face value, his assumption that they 
had met before. Perhaps she thought 
she had not understood his remarks and 
so merely “bluffed” her way along—as 
some hard of hearing folks will do now 
and then. For he found out later that 
she was quite deaf, though this would 
scarcely have been suspected in a short 
cofiversation, as she was an excellent 
lip-reader. 

So well did Wrenn act his part that 
when his sister came up she took it for 
granted that he knew the young lady 
and carried the latter away without 
attempting an introduction. Well, what 
difference did it make? 

The young lady appeared to be quite 
popular and quite well known. From 
the beginning she was surrounded by a 
merry group. Wrenn hung around on 
the edge of the. crowd, hoping for a 
chance for a word more with her. The 
opportunity was slow in materializing. 
You understand, of course, that by now 
the party in general had lost all - its 
interest for him. His attention was 
centered entirely on the young lady. 
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It must have been just about this time 
that the Joe Baxter story came into his 
mind again. For certainly here was an 
incentive for using the plan, if there ever 
was one. But how? He looked about 
him and racked his brain for ideas. It 
would be difficult enough to get her awav 
from the group, but much more difficult 
to maneuver her under a mistletoe branch 
out of the range of view of the party. 
The mistletoe seemed to be rather 
neglected, he thought. 


Finally, shortly after ten o’clock, he 
saw her break away from the crowd and 
go back into the dining-room. He noticed 
that some of the girls had left their 
wraps there. From the parlor, where 
most of the people were, a hallway led 
straight back past the reception hall and 
to the dining-room. A number of 
smaller rooms opened into the corridor. 
Wrenn was thankful that the affair was 
being held in his own home, where he 
was thoroughly familiar with his sur- 
roundings. 


He followed the young lady and 
stepped into one of the doorways along 
the hall; awaiting her return from the 
dining-room. The hall was clearly” 
lighted now, but he knew that this was 
largely the result of the lights she had 
turned on in the dining-room. As soon 
as these were turned off, as she came 
back, the hall would be rather dimly 
lighted. And there was mistletoe over 
the doorway in which he stood. The 
plot thickens, you see! 


The lights in the dining-room snapped 
off, and he heard her coming toward. the 
hall. He stepped out into full view, so 
as not to startle her, and awaited her 
coming. As she came near him, he 
reached out his arms and drew her into 
the doorwav. 


“Forfeit!” he cried, softly, and bent 
his head and kissed her full on the lips. 


To his astonishment, she did not 
struggle. In fact, she appeared puzzled 
rather than startled. .However, he ad- 
hered to his original plan, and releasing 
her quickly, stepped back and exclaimed : 
“Oh, I beg your pardon! I thought it 
was my sister.” 


_ The girl turned a puzzled face up to 
him in the dim light. His heart sank. 
It was his sister. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


June 12, 13, 14, 1922 


Continued from the November Votta Review 


President Phillips: The next paper is 
entitled “The Colors of the Rainbow” by 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie of Philadelphia: 


THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 
By Miss Cora Este KINZIE 


T IS needless for me to tell you that 
the subject which I have selected for 
my talk to you today is a metaphor. 

It appeals to me as being singularly ap- 
propriate for us who are assembled here, 
who know every aspect of the storm, 
who have experienced the breaking of 
the clouds and who have been warmed 
again by the bright sunshine. We all re- 
call the gloom which enveloped us at the 
appearance of the first dark cloud upon 
the horizon. We could not yet realize 
the effect that cloud would have on our 
lives, how it would change our plans and 
shatter our hopes and dreams; neverthe- 
less, we knew that a haze veiled our 
vision and that the sun had lost some of 
its brightness. 

It is when the sky has become overcast 

with clouds and the storm in all its fury 
is upon us that our hearts grow faint and 


we know not which way to go. It is at 


this time that dreams of a lifetime are 
shattered, and we are obliged to get a 
new grasp on things. 

But bitter. as the experience of this 
period is, it is not without its overwhelm- 
ing opportunity—the opportunity to show 
the stuff we’re made of and to set an 
heroic example for others.. It takes 
tribulation really to test one’s mettle, and 
it is true that the darkest hours of life 
contain the brightest opportunities for 
the strengthening of character and de- 
velopment of power for service. 

One of the great teachings of the Bible 
is that suffering is one of the instruments 
by which characters are perfected. St. 
Paul says, “When I am weak, then am I 
strong,” and Christ himself says, “My 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
If in the face of deafness we are de- 
termined to make it a source of strength 


in our. lives, an instrument for the per- 
fection of character, God will use it as 
such and make of it a real asset. 

It is of the readjusted, or recon- 
structed, life that I would speak to you 
today, the life of those who have 
weathered the storm and have come 
through it strengthened and sweetened 
rather than weakened and embittered. 

We must recognize the important part 
which speech-reading plays in the re- 
construction of the deafened. Speech- 
reading is to the deafened person who 
sets out to conquer his handicap what 
books are to those who, recognizing the 
power there is in knowledge, determine 
to acquire it, and as such a person could 
neither excel in learning nor be really 
happy without the medium of books, so 
are the deafened unable really to recon- 
struct their lives without the medium of 
speech-reading. 

I know many deafened people whose 
lives have become most attractive and 
beautiful. They are people who were 
determined to win in the conflict and 
have done so. Not content to carry about 
them an air of patient resignation as 
evidence of their satisfaction in having 
reconciled themselves to the inevitable, 
they appear almost to have forgotten that 
their own lives have been touched by 
sadness, and are giving themselves in 
whole-hearted service for others. There 
is nothing more beautiful in all of Nature 
than such a triumph over self and mis- 
fortune. We find in it the analogy of the 
rainbow after the storm, the seven colors 
of which are symbolic of the seven 
virtues which we may consider as con- 
stituting the spiritual phase of the re- 
constructed life of the deafened, and 
which I would enumerate in broad terms 
as follows: 

Faith 
Determination 
Perseverance 
Courage 
Self-confidence 
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6. Self-control 
7. Cheerfulness. 

Let us take the first one, Faith. There 
can be no true reconstruction without 
faith, and bv faith I mean faith in God 
and in Christ, faith in ourselves and faith 
in our fellowmen. We must have faith 
in God and in His love before we can 
even begin to get the right attitude 
toward our deafness. We sometimes 
have people say to us that they do not see 
how God can be a God of love and per- 
mit deafness to come into their lives. 
What a narrow conception this is of God, 
who has nowhere promised that in this 
life we shall not have crosses, but rather 
tells us that we shall have them, and who 
then makes of these very crosses power- 
fil instruments for the working out of 
His eternal purpose in our lives, if we 
but let Him. 

As teachers of the deafened and as 
leaders in humanitarian work for the 
deafened, we need above all things to be 
spiritual leaders of the deafened. Our 
followers look to us for spiritual inspira- 
tion and guidance, and that means that 
our repsonsibilities are tremendous. The 
Speech-Reading Bible Class of Phila- 
delphia represents the most thrilling 
phase of our work, and I wish that every 
organization in this country would in- 
clude the study of the Bible in its activi- 
ties. Incidentally, we teach what the 
Bible says and not the interpretations 
which modern higher critics place upon 
it. 

Personally, I believe beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that no matter what 
hardship, great or small, comes into our 
lives, if we put ourselves absolutely and 
unreservedly in God’s hands, He will 
overrule that hardship and turn it into 
positive good. In other words, I believe 
that the promise, “All things work 
together for good to them that love the 
Lord,” means just what it says. 


Second, Determination. There must 
be an absolute determination to master 
our deafness and not allow it to master 
us. An indomitable purpose to achieve 
anything within reason is a big step 
toward its attainment. More people fail 
to make the most of their lives through 
lack of decision than any other thing. 
There must be a definite starting point, a 


fixed and resolute purpose, and then 
death or victory! 

Third, Perseverance. The test of one’s 
decision comes in the days and months 
and years which follow it? Perseverance 
means keeping everlastingly at a thing, 
in the face of every discouragement, and 
the person who does that is bound to 
succeed. Most of the worth-while things 
in life have been achieved in the face of 

“difficulties, many of them apparently in- 
surmountable. The soul that is throbbing 
with an overmastering purpose does not 
falter, does not shrink, when obstacles 
loom before it, but fired with a de- 
termination which knows no defeat 
counts them as a challenge. If every 
deafened individual would count his 
deafness as a challenge and would set to 
work vigorously and resolutely to make 
the very most of what is left to him, he 
would not have time to think about his 
deprivations. 

I have not much sympathy with pas- 
sive resignation. It should be active and 
constructive, and then out of our very 
need we can make and master our oppor- 
tunity. Let us be determined to succeed, 
“g in spite of our deafness, but because 
of it. 

Fourth, Courage. Of course it takes 
courage to persevere. The deafened 
person meets with discouragement on 
every hand. In the first place, there is 
an astounding lack of comprehension re- 
garding deafness itself and a correspond- 
ing lack of sympathy. It is dreadful that 
this situation should be so frequently 
found in the actual homes of the 
deafened, where above all places one 
should expect to receive loving codpera- 
tion. It takes courage for one to go 
ahead under such circumstances, but I 
am sure that if we do go ahead and do 
our part courageously wherever we are 
and under all circumstances we will win 
far more sympathy and_ codperation 
from everyone than if we allow ourselves 
to sink beneath the burden of the cross. 


It takes courage for us to mingle with 
people, yet it is tremendously important 
that we do so. The effect of seclusion 
on a deafened person is disastrous in the 
extreme. We have no right to allow 
ourselves to become dwarfed, and with 
the equipment of speech-reading and a 
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good hearing instrument for such oc- 
casions as come outside the limitations 
of speech-reading, we have no adequate 
excuse for withdrawing from human 
associations. Oh, the blessedness of our 
speech-reading organizations with their 
sympathetic and congenial companion- 
ships! What glorious opportunities and 
privileges they afford! I tell you I am 
more and more thrilled with our work 
every day. Every hour brings with it 
new inspiration and every moment is 
filled with deepest joy. In view of what 
has already been accomplished, what may 
we not expect to achieve within the next 
few years! Our opportunities for service 
are simply illimitable. Surely we can say 
that deafness on the part of the leaders 
in this great work has proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. 

Fifth, Self-confidence. It is difficult 
to say just where self-confidence should 
be placed in order of importance, but if 
there is any particular class of people 
that needs it more than any other, 
certainly it is the deafened, and in no 
class of persons is it so lacking, either. 
Withdrawing, as deafened people are 
prone to do, from association with others, 
and from activities which require some 
self assertion, they are so apt to lose faith 
in themselves and shrink from making 
any effort to hold their own in the world. 
Fortunately, the speech-reading schools 
and organizations, with their many and 
varied activities, are mightily counter- 
acting this situation. 

The deafened person must have con- 
fidence in himself or he will not get very 
far, and this anvlies to speech-reading as 
well as to all other things. What 
difference does it make if we do make 
mistakes? It is certainly far better to 
make mistakes than not to try. Mistakes, 
when rightly used, are the stepping- 
stones to higher and better things. 

A few summers ago a friend and I 
were in York Harbor and one day when 
we were out walking we came across 
these words: “Let me fail trying to do 
something rather than to sit still and do 
nothing.” We were verv much impressed 
by these words and often reveated them 
to each other. Not long after that we 
started our clubhouse project in Phila- 
delphia without any capital, and some- 


times when we felt that we had under- 
taken a good deal and wondered if we 
would be able to accomplish it, those 
words would stand out boldly before us 
with their unfailing inspiration—“Let 
me fail trying to do something rather 
than to sit still and do nothing!” 

We must have confidence in ourselves 
before we can expect others to have con- 
fidence in us. The world is not going to 
place a higher value upon us than we 
place upon ourselves. “In the assurance 
of strength there is strength, and they 
are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or their 
powers.” 

Sixth, Self-control. The deafened 
person who is working to reconstruct his 
life must triumph over his spirit. He 
dare not surrender himself to his sorrow 
nor permit moods of depression to rule 
him, for when he does that he becomes 
unfit for any kind of service, and besides 
making himself unhappy he makes every- 
one around him unhapny, too. We have 
no right to create an atmosphere of 
gloom for others. Our associates have 
their own individual burdens and cares, 
and the fact that they have not deafness 
to contend with is no proof that they 
have not something worse. Let us be 
careful therefore not to indulge in too 
much sympathy for ourselves, but let us 
rather bear our handicap uncomplain- 
ingly, sweetly, knowing that in quietness 
and confidence there is unfailing strength. 

Seventh, Cheerfulness. An optimistic 
deafened person who radiates happiness 
is one of the most inspiring persons you 
can come in contact with and is so 
particularly inspiring and helpful to other 
deafened persons. Cheerfulness acts like 
a tonic and is a mental, physical, and 
spiritual stimulus. Furthermore, cheer- 
fulness, like enthusiasm, is contagious, so 
that while we are helping ourselves by 
being cheerful we are. helping every 
person with whom we come in contact, 
and thev in turn help others. It acts like 
an endless chain. 

When faith becomes a real and a vital 
and a practical thing in one’s life, one 
cannot heln looking on the bright side. 
For him God’s wondrous love over- 
shadows all the incidents of life and 
gloom vanishes before it as dew before 
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the warm sunshine. Such a person finds 
that happiness, while springing from 
within, yet finds its basis outside of self 
—in constantly seeking to bring joy and 
sunshine into the lives of others. He 
also finds that his own trials and struggles 
have in some marvelous, mysterious way 
given him the understanding that enables 
him to share their burdens and _ helps 
them to solve their problems. 

There is a very pretty little story about 
a maiden who once had a beautiful 
garden, of which she was very proud. 
In the center of the garden was a lovely 
flower which she had named the Flower 
of Joy. It was the fairest of all the 
flowers of the garden, and the air was 
filled with its sweet fragrance. 

Then one day the frost came and all 
the beautiful flowers lay withered and 
blackened, and as the maiden stood gaz- 
ing at her blighted plants her heart was 
heavy and sad. While she was mourning 
the loss of her beautiful Flower of Joy, 
she heard a woman’s voice, sobbing, and 
looking up she saw her neighbor in 
her garden bending over her ruined 
plants and weeping sadly. The maiden 
hastened to her side, “Dear woman,” 
she said, “do not weep; but have courage. 
It may be that they are not all dead. We 
will work together, you and I, and see if 
we cannot restore them.” 

So the maiden and the woman went to 
work, They bound up the plants; they 
tended and watered them; they stirred 
the soil. Day and night they labored, 
until at last the life began to come back 
to the plants. First it came only feebly, 
then more and more freely, until finally 
they lifted up their leaves and drank of 
the glorious sunshine. Then they soon 
opened their sweet, fragrant blossoms 
once more. Gentle zephvrs blew among 
their petals, and the birds sang sweetly 
overhead. The woman was no longer 
sad, but with her heart full of joy she 
gave the maiden her warmest blessing. 

And, oh, how happy the maiden was! 
She had found the woman weeping and 
had turned her sadness into rejoicing. 
She forgot all about the flowers in her 
own garden, but in her heart the Flower 
of Joy was blooming. She had found 
the sweetest joy that she had ever known 


—the joy that comes through service for 
others! 


President Phillips: The next paper in 
the series is entitled ““Compensations,” by 
Mrs. Robert C. Morris: 


COMPENSATIONS 


By Mrs. Rospert C. Morris 

Mr. Chairman and friends: Emerson 
called attention in his essay on “Compen- 
sation” to the law of the universe; to the 
law of give and take—the absolute 
baiance of give and take—that every- 
thing has its price. Compensation means 
a balancing of accounts ; that recompense 
which restores. When we lose we gain 
something else, declared the son of Con- 
cord. 

He who has been afflicted with deaf- 
ness only a short time is apt to be 
rebellious and he is skeptical that this 
universal law of compensation can possi- 
blv apply to his case. But he who has 
been deaf from infancy, through child- 
hood, and youth, and through middle-age, 
knows that there is some soul of good- 
ness in things evil. He knows that, as 
Emerson said, he can, like the wounded 
oyster, mend his shell with a pearl. 

When one of our five senses has 
been impaired the four others become 
strengthened beyond the normal, and 
when sight and hearing become weak, 
then takes place a development of the 
sixth and seventh and the other senses 
that are all lying latent and dormant in 
the nature of every person, and those 
undeveloped senses are all lying in wait- 
ing the time of our need when we shall 
call for them and acknowledge them and 
learn to use them. And they not only 
help us in our contact with the material 
world but we know that eventually they 
give us vision and faith and courage and 
power and that eventually they can con- 
nect us, in a strong channel of power, 
between this world and that world of 
reality which we call the invisible world. 
; Intuition develops rapidly if we 
educate ourselves to give attention to 
those flashes of knowledge which come 
to us intuitively; then we can have 
through all the life that we must live in 
contact with other people, a more de- 
pendable guide than any person with 
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normal hearing ever has. The deaf 
person becomes, among other things, an 
accurate reader of human nature. I 
never knew a person who had been deaf 
for as long as five years to make a mis- 
take in judging men and women. They 
are the best of all readers of human 
nature. The deaf person because of his 
handicap is obliged to watch the lips of 
any new acquaintance, so his attention is 
not distracted by clothes or more out- 
ward appearances which reveal nothing 
of character. Now we know that the eyes 
can be trained to deceive; we know that 
other features can wear a mask; but the 
mouth indicates the true character of any 
person. It is the only feature that can- 
not be made to camouflage the truth and 
we who must watch the mouths of people 
know them better than the people nearest 
to them in their own families. So the 
deaf person selects his friends with an 
infallible intuition and he does not have to 
suffer that disappointment which comes 
to all our other friends having put faith 
in some one who was not deserving of 
trust. 

Now the deaf person becomes, in the 

course of time, a very keen observer. 
He sees many important things that other 
people, depending upon their hearing, 
never see at all. That faculty of ob- 
servation is the foundation for memory, 
reason, judgment, all kinds of culture, 
and that is why the deaf person is always 
a better student and goes further in any 
sense of the word than those who depend 
on the five common—not uncommon— 
senses. The deaf person has time to 
think. . . . I am never rebellious 
when I cannot hear a lecturer. After 
the first five minutes I determine to be 
very glad I have one solid hour to follow 
a line of thought of my own. : 
The deaf person not only has time to 
think, which other people have not, but 
he learns to concentrate, to call every 
faculty to bear upon some task that he 
has to perform or some problem that he 
has to solve. If he cannot carry on a 
conversation with John Jones or Wilbur 
Smith it is just as well, perhaps, for the 
John Jones’s and the Wilbur Smiths of 
the world seldom say anything that is 
worth listening to. 
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If the sphere of the friendships of the 
deaf person is circumscribed he may have 
quality if not quantity, and if he cannot 
become acquainted with a wide circle of 
friends then he may turn his attention to 
Shakespeare and Emerson and Stevenson, 
friends who unite the whole world. 
People who have normal sense of hearing 
are every day so occupied with the trivial 
matters of the day that they never find 
time to cultivate friendship for great 
books. The best-read persons I have 
known in many years are the deaf people. 
They know the world’s great books and 
they know them by heart, not by art. 
They love a great book because they have 
had a consultation and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the world’s best minds. Many 
of the greatest critics, reviewers, editors, 
authors, and others of that kind are 
among our hard of hearing men and 
women. If we cannot hear a lecture we 
may console ourselves with this thought: 
that the best of the lectures always find 
their way into print and 90% of the 
lectures, so far as literary values are con- 
cerned, are not fit for print, and we can 
always find in print the very best without 
wasting so much time in trying to hear 
them. 

If the deafened person has a great love 
for music and he thinks that his life is 
barren and poor without the consolation 
of great music, then he must remember 
this: That his sense of music cannot be 
insulted by the universal, blatant jazz, the 
noise which constitutes 90% of the so- 
called music of the present day! And 
the deafened person can learn this: that 
great poetry can in every sense take the 
place of great music, for it will satisfy 
his sense of rhythm and harmony and 
time, and melody, and all that music does 
for us, and he can personally select the 
world’s greatest poetry. He can enjoy 
that without having to listen, as he would 
at a concert, to so much that is not worth 
listening to, and he can bring himself, 
whenever he needs the consolation of 
music, within the sphere of great poetry 
which consoles even as music does. 

Many deafened people, because of their 
powers of concentration, have become 
specialists and experts, and most of us 
have learned the best of all things that 
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we learned from being handicapped, and 
that is that we can build a world of joy 
and accomplishments with such tools as 
we have. To be able to hear as the 
average person does is just to be an 
average person, but to be able to do some- 
thing—to specialize—to do something 
better than the average person can do it, 
is to cause a thousand people who can 
hear, to seek the path to our door. We 
can, and many have done that. 

The hard of hearing person is sympa- 
thetic, and the world needs that kind 
of understanding sympathy in a world 
where there are so many suffering from 
social and other losses. It is not just 
that a deafened person can sympathize 
with the deafened person, but his heart 
has been opened in sympathy for every 
one in the world. He understands, he 
appreciates, he knows, better than any 
other people on the outside can know; 
that love, loving kindness, tolerance, 
mercy, forgiveness, are the bedrock 
qualities of the character of the hard of 
hearing. 

Children should be taught that physical 
deformity is a trivial thing—that it is an 
unimportant thing. To be physically 
handicapped in any way does not amount 
to anything. Shakespeare said, “None 
can be called deformed but the unkind.” 
Every school child should memorize that 
sentence. “None can be called deformed 
but the unkind.” Deformity is in the 
mind and soul, not in the body. The 
athlete wins a race because he has run 
many other races, because his muscles 
are developed. The wrestler goes out 
to many a fight before he goes out to 
meet the champion. And we grow strong 
not by admiring strength in other people 
but because every day we have, in the 
morning, to stoop and lift our own 
personal burden and wear it for every 
day like a new thing; and that lifting of 
a burden every day is our form of 
spiritual exercise. And so we have 


learned in the course of years to carry it 
brightly, for we know what it has done 
for us. 

In this connection, we have come from 
many different family circles. We 
represent social and professional work— 
relationships of many different kinds; 


but here in this convention, perhaps for 
the very first time in our lives, we are 
among our very own people. For we are 
the people who understand each other so 
much better than the normal people who 
have to live with us twenty-four hours 
a day. Those who love us and can hear 
can never hope to understand us as we 
understand each other. Only you and I 


know the world in which we live, and I . 


speak to you this afternoon as mine own 
people. It is a very great honor to say 
a few words to you, for I am proud to be 
numbered among your gallant company 
and I count that as one of the great com- 
pensations that deafness has brought to 
me. 


President Phillips: That speech al- 
most makes me wish I had a little trouble 
with my hearing. Or, in other words, 
who wouldn’t be deaf? 

The last paper is entitled “Attitudes,” 
by Miss Mildred Kennedy, of Boston. 


ATTITUDES 
By Miss MILprReD KENNEDY 


It has been found necessary to abridge this 
paper in the Votta Review. It will be printed 
in full in the proceedings. 

The attitude of the deaf toward the 
hearing person is changing. It has been 
changing for the last decade—but during 
the past four or five years the change has 
been very marked and noticeable to those 
of us who have watched the transition 
with a degree of pride and interest. 

Now just a few suggestions that may 
aid us in our relations with one another 
and with our hearing associates as well. 
I am speaking now in behalf of the 
deafened as one of them. 

Whenever you are spoken to, be 
courteous enough to assume a mental 
attitude of listening. Even if you can- 
not hear with your ears, watch with your 
eyes. It is a quality that causes great 
annoyance among our friends when we 
do not pay attention, or act with in- 
difference, or worse, pretend we know 
what has been said, or is about to be said, 
when we really do not know at all! 
Cultivate the habit of watching the 
speaker’s face, especially the lips, at all 
times. Don’t let your eyes or mind 
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wander, concentrate your gaze and your 
thoughts. This habit will help you and 
others, almost more than any other one 
thing. Wait till the person has finished 
speaking. I mean by this, don’t break in 
and interrupt when you have only half 
the thought or idea. Of course I do not 
mean one should not ask the speaker to 
repeat where the remarks have not been 
followed and the thread of the thought 
is lost, but guard against that very annoy- 
ing habit which some of us have, of 
breaking in on a half-expressed thought 
and carrying on the conversation along 
our own line, which may be quite 
different from the thoughts or ideas or 
purpose of the first speaker. We must 
be very careful at all times not to inter- 
rupt! When in company with several 
persons, we should not depend upon our 
ears to tell who is speaking, but with a 
quick glance around the group see 
whether or not someone is talking; then 
we can take advantage of a timely silence 
to express an opinion that will in all 
probability, thanks to this little ounce of 
caution on our parts, meet with a most 
interested and sympathetic response. Re- 
member, in a company of hearing people 
it is not necessary for one who is deaf 
to monopolize the conversation or to take 
the initiative. Many of us have without 
doubt experienced the effect of a deaf 
person breaking in upon a subject of 
interest to all concerned, perhaps we, 
even, have committed this offence our- 
selves. It can be avoided. 

Be careful not to make your deafness 
a subject of conversation unless you are 
sure that by so doing you make it serve as 
an inspiration to others. Don’t talk about 
the head noises, or your own feelings of 
depression, et cetera; always avoid all 
self-pity as a subject of little interest to 
others. Let us keep this aim constantly 
in mind, to endeavor to win the respect 
and admiration of individuals in particu- 
lar, and the community at large, through 
our own mental attitude which should be 
positive and constructive. We should use 
every means at our command to save our 
nerve strain. Keeping mentally alert, 
with eyes and thoughts keen. Paraphras- 
ing the saying “use your head to save 


your heels,” let us “use our heads to save 
our nerves.” 

We should form these habits: 

Not to cross a street without first 
stopping to. look in both directions, one 
is not enough! Then to keep mentally 
alert while going on our way. Remember 
the story of the child, who, when asked 
to tell the difference between the “quick 
and the dead” answered “The quick are 
those who are able to get out of the way 
of an automobile, and the dead are those 
who are not.” 

Where there is no sidewalk and it is 
necessary to walk on the road, we should 
walk on the side where the automobiles 
come toward us, that is, on the left hand 
—not on the right. And when obliged to 
turn out for an approaching vehicle step 
off the road into the gutter or bushes, 
never into the middle of the road. 

We must try to forget ourselves and 
our own feelings as much as possible. 
. . . . Our attitude toward those 
with normal hearing should be one of 
courage, inspiration and determination 
to demonstrate what we can do and how 
we are going about to do it. Now I wish 
to say a few words in regard to “The 
Hearing Person’s Attitude Toward the 
Deaf.” 

Nobody believes for an instant, that 
one who is blessed with normal hearing 
wants to show irritation or annoyance 
because of the seeming stupidity, which 
in reality is often only slow mental re- 
action, the direct and inevitable result of 
dull ears, yet, too often irritation and 
annoyance are expressed, and even a 
slight manifestation of these are too 
readily felt by the deafened who are al- 
most always supersensitive. .. . 

The early stages of deafness are 
usually accompanied by ill-health and 
attendant nerve strain which too often 
manifests itself in a lack of mental and 
spiritual self-control, This, if indulged, 
will grow into a permanent habit and 
health will further suffer. To acquire 
the necessary mental and spiritual self- 
control on the part of one growing deaf, 
requires a restoration to more normal 
health, and a subsequent degree of un- 
foldment that only time and experience 
can produce. Meanwhile, could their 
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hearing associates have a slight under- 
standing of the struggle accompanying 
this process of readjustment they might 
the more readily aid them. All who have 
normal hearing should try to appreciate 
the nervous strain to which the deaf are 
constantly submitted, and when they 
are “tired,” “weary,” and want to be 
left alone, don’t feel that they are grow- 
ing “selfish,” “morbid,” “introspective.” 
Their salvation often lies in their ability 
to develop resources within themselves, 
and these resources are found in the 
quiet—the quiet that leads to self-knowl- 
edge, self-reverence and_ self-control. 
When a deaf person has really acquired 
these he is the better able to mingle again 
in the sphere of life with calm and poise. 

Deafness does not show itself to the 
average observer, and therefore it seldom 
occurs to the average hearing person that 
one who “acts queerly” may be deaf. 
Such action is more often credited to 
stupidity, boorishness, or even mental 
deficiency! This may be very largely due 
to the attitude of the deaf themselves, 
who should overcome their sensitiveness 
and be willing to acknowledge their limi- 
tation when it is necessary. If they are 
willing to go half way the average hear- 
ing person will readily go the rest of the 

The deaf must do much to help them- 
selves, but others, our friends, and more 
especially the members of the immediate 
families, can do much to help them. 
There are so many little ways through 
which thoughtfulness can be expressed, 
and so the tremendous nerve strain of the 
deafened can be reduced. j 

A speech-reader must have the light 
on the speaker’s face. Don’t speak 
standing with your back to the window, 
or with a lamp behind you so that all the 
light shines into the eyes of the would- 
be-speech-reader, giving extra strain. 
Persons often form the habit of placing 
another in the light so that they can 
watch and study the play of expression 
on his face: but when you are talking 
to a deaf person try to consider him, his 
needs, try to help him in little ways. 
After placing yourself in the best 
possible light, speak naturally! Don’t 
EXAGGERATE! Don’t make those 


awful facial gyrations and contortions 


that make you appear like caricatures. 
.... SPEAK NATURALLY! I want 
to show you how you can train yourself 
to do this. Stand before a mirror, or 
hold a hand mirror in such a way that the 
reflection of your face is in the same 
relative position that you would be when 
speaking to another, then talk out loud, 
and quite naturally, watching your own 
lips as you speak. First try speaking 
with marked exaggeration. Do this in 
order to see for yourself how you look 
when you do it with the purpose of 
helping a speech-reader to understand 
what you are saying. It won’t take you 
long to see what contortions you are 
making, and I think it will help you to 
remember not to do so! Speak naturally, 
but if it is natural for you to speak very 
rapidly, slow up a little, use moderation 
with clear diction and enunciation. 

Remember as a rule, that long words 
are much easier to see on the lips, and 
therefore to understand, than short ones, 
for instance: “It can’t be done,” is a 
very difficult sentence to read. “It would 
seem almost impossible to do that,” is 
much less difficult. If you will repeat 
these two sentences before the mirror, 
you will readily see how much more the 
one has of visible movements than the 
other. 

Avoid all mannerisms. Keep vour 
head and hands quiet while talking to a 
deaf person. Talk with your mouth, not 
with your hands and fingers and your 
head! Cultivate quiet, calm _ repose. 
Don’t smile or laugh or giggle while.try- 
ing to make a speech-reader understand. 
Don’t start to tell how something. should 
be done, and illustrate what you mean by 
doing things that require him to take his 
gaze from your face while. you are 
talking. If you wish to draw an illustra- 
tion, or a diagram or point the way on a 
map, or show some photographs, give him 
time to look at the thing you have to show 
him, and stop talking while doing this. 

If it is necessary to attract the attention 
of deaf persons who are not looking at 
you, try to catch their eye, or to attract 
their notice in other ways than by poking, 
or grabbing hold of them. People cannot 
realize how annoying and jarring to one’s 
nerves this last methd is! 
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It is more cruel than you can possibly 
realize. Its startling effects cause the 
heart to thump and this stirs up the head- 
noises, besides leaving the nerves all 
a-quiver. 

A few suggestions to follow in behalf 
of the deafened who use the hearing aids. 
To make use of these aids is an art. Have 
you ever stopped to consider the amount 
of self-control and poise required to use 
any of them? Ears—even dulled, 
deafened ears—are extremely sensitive 
organs. Why this is so I cannot tell you; 
but that it is so I know.- There are a 
great variety of hearing aids. Long 
tubes, horns, cups, and others that merely 
serve to concentrate the waves of sound, 
focusing the volume to a point as it were, 
and the electrical aids that intensify the 
sound waves and vibrations as they strike 
upon the ear. Remember when speaking 
to one who makes use of any of these, 
that you are using a very sensitive instru- 
ment, and that the diminuendo and 
crescendo of speech should be avoided 
for the effects of these are too often 
agonizing to a degree. 

Now I’m going to give you some 
“don'ts.” 

Don’t laugh loudly into an instrument ; 
don’t blow, or cough into one; don’t put 
your hand over the end of the tube and 
force the air through it; don’t tap with 
your fingers on any part of it. Through 
nervousness or any other reason, never 
play with an instrument. The advantage 
of the electric instruments with the ad- 
justible switch that can control the 
volume of sound reaching the ear, is 
obvious. Don’t expect any instrument to 
restore the hearing to normal; they are 
at best only a crutch. 

In the name of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing I want to plead “give them a 
chance!” Be patient with their efforts, 
try even more to be patient with their 
failures. Don’t make them always resort 
to hearing instruments or a pencil and 
paper—and above all DON’T YELL at 
them. If you could realize the effect of 
this on their nerves, you would not do it. 
To most of them it is truly terrible, for 
it leaves their nerves quivering, and this 
again increases the trying head-noises 
that so many of them have to endure. 


Lastly, I want to say a few words in 
behalf of employment. During the six 
years our Guild has been in operation, 
the employment problem throughout the 
country has been intense ; and the cry of 
the unemployed has been loud and far 
reaching. Of course the deaf, like 
others, have had to face this situation, 
and at times it has seemed to many an 
almost hopeless and totally dark problem. 
But the dawn is breaking, even for them, 
as we realize when we read such a state- 
ment as the following quotation from 
“Report Number 1. Gainful Employ- 
ment for Handicapped Women,” this 
being the report of “The Codperative 
Social Research by Simmons College 
School of Social Work, Boston Council 
of Social Agencies and The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union.” 

Managers of Boston Industries were visited 
by workers from King’s Chapel Bureau for the 
Handicapped (which has since been merged 
with the Bureau for the Handicapped of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union), 
in order to discover whether they would be 
willing to employ persons suffering from vari- 
ous personal defects. A great variety of in- 
dustrial work was offered. Several employers 
expressed decided preference for such workers, 
pointing out that deafness is a positive advan- 
tage where the noise is disturbing or where 
there is a disposition to waste time gossiping 
with fellow-workers; and suggested that the 
handicapped workers often are more regular in 
their habits. Among the numerous industries 
reporting jobs suitable for handicapped work- 
ers are the following: bookbinding, paper box, 
cigars, confectionery, electric fixtures, photo- 
graphs, knit goods, and various sewing trades. 

The deaf and the deafened all over the 
country are awakening the respect and 
admiration of their hearing associates; 
they are beginning to demonstrate what 
they can do in spite of their handicap, 
beginning to prove that in many lines of 
work deafness may even become an asset. 

Work, service, occupation, are the 
salvation of mind and body. When 
you can do so, give the deafened work, 
remunerative work, that will enable 
them to become self-respecting through 
becoming self-supporting. So in. behalf 
of the cause I plead for the deaf, “Give 
them a chance.” 


President Phillips: Mrs. Bowen, can 
you have a meeting of the Nominating 
Committee at the close of this session? 
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(Affirmative answer). We will have a 

meeting of the Nominating Committee at 

the close of the session in this room. 
Miss Kinzie will conduct discussion. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Mr. WaALtTer O. SmitTH of Flint, 
Mich., corroborated Mr. Childs’ state- 
ment that the attitude of deafened people 
has much to do with their success in 
business or in any activity. He expressed 
wonder that more men do not study 
speech-reading. 

Miss Bessie I, WALBRIDGE of Toledo 
compared lip-reading students to foreign- 
ers learning the language of a new 
country and advised them to laugh at 
their mistakes. She advocated the wear- 
ing of a badge by all hard of hearing 
people. 

Miss Louis—E Howe tt of Cleveland 
cited instances of successful business 
men and and women who had succeeded 
in spite of their handicap and her dis- 
covery that Washington was hard of 
hearing. She urged the thought that 
“you can do anything you want to do if 
you try hard enough.” 

Mrs. Know ton of Boston referred to 
the shining of the rainbow through her 
life as wife and mother and stated her 
belief that the deafened person should 
go forward in faith without fear. 

Mrs. Porter of New York gave as her 
belief that deafness should be for growth, 
not warping, and that we should make 
ourselves so busy that we have not time 
to think about it. She urged the study 
of speech-reading as the deafened per- 
son’s salvation and recommended the 
teaching of speech-reading if it could 
help one’s own mastery of the art. 

‘Miss PEcK of New York cited cases 
of professional women who had suc- 
ceeded in spite of the handicap, naming 
a literary research worker, a chemist and 
a physician. She plead earnestly for all 
the deafened who have not had our ad- 
vantages and stated our duty to pass on 
to them what we have received in 
spiritual compensation and uplift, and 
closed with a reminder that deafened 
people were not perfect and that we 
should make communication as easy as 
possible for our hearing friends. Mrs. 
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Knowlton followed with a corroboration 
of the point. 
Miss KINzIE then adjourned the meet- 
ing to the next morning at 9.30. 
(Proceedings to be continued) 


“AWFUL, THE THINGS THAT MIGHT 
HAPPEN TO ME!” 


CHEER UP! 


Outside my window ’tis raining and drear; 
Overcast heaven sheds tear upon tear; 
Life seems so futile and void of all cheer; 
Still, it could be much worse, 


I could be down with the fever and chills; 
Bankrupted too, with unpayable bills ; 

Plagued and distressed with all manner of ills; 
Yet, it could be much worse. 


Awful, the things that might happen to me; 
Heartbreaking sorrow and much agony; 

Woe would be mine if my eyes could not see; 
That, would indeed be worse. 


Outside my window ’tis raining away; 
I have a song that I’m singing all day; 
Turning my work into lovable play; 
“Cheer up! It could be worse.” 

—Saut N. KESSLER. 


Those New Yorkers who love the theater, 
and can enjoy a play if they have good seats, 
will hail with joy the announcement that the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing 
has made an arrangement with the Theater 
Guild to supply first row center seats for any 
of the Guild’s productions. 
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SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 


By Laura A. Davies 
NUMBER 5 Dirk P. DeYounc 


I N A prairie sod dugout, on the plains 
of western Kansas, about forty years 
ago, was born a boy, Dirk P. De- 
Young, whose whole life has been a 
struggle to overcome. He was one of 
ten children in this pioneer family where 
life meant long hours of uncongenial toil 
with small opportunity for intellectual 
improvement. The only one of the ten 
with the physical handicap of deafness 
was also the only one to receive a college 
degree. He did this, as he has done 
everything else in his busy life, through 
faith in his ability to do it and the per- 
sistence to hang on till it was done. 

While he was still a small boy, his 
family moved across the state line into 
Nebraska, where he received a scant 
knowledge of the three r’s in a country 
school shack of pioneer type. it was 
when he was fourteen years of age that 
a serious illness left his hearing impaired 
and progressive deafness set in. By the 
time he was twenty-one he had definitely 
decided that he did not wish to be a 
farmer and made up his mind to secure a 
college education. He had no money and 
must therefore work his way, yet he made 
the remarkable record of completing both 
the preparatory and college courses in 
fifty months actual attendance, securing 
his B.A. degree from the University of 
Nebraska. 

In svite of his defective hearing and 
his lack of funds he was a good mixer 
and a leader among his classmates. He 
was on several intercollegiate debating 
teams, one of the editors of the school’s 
daily paper, and showed his genius for 
politics by building up a political machine 
in his class with strength enough to elect 
four out of six class presidents during its 
existence. His knack for salesmanship 
usually enabled him to earn enough 
through the summer months to carry him 
through the following school year. 

After leaving school he continued his 
salesmanship work with the International 
Harvester Company, traveling exten- 
sively through Russia and South Ameri- 
ca. He received a high salary, and better 
than that he gained much from his 
travels and his association with men of 
big business ability. But his deafness 


was increasing alarmingly. He threw 
all his efforts and all his savings into a 
vain attempt to check it. He went the 
rounds of specialists and quacks, patent 
medicines and climates, and every man- 
ner of hearing device. When his money 
was exhausted he turned his attention 
to regaining his general health which had 
been much impaired by the nerve strain 
of trying to hear. He gives all the credit 
for his victory in the pursuit of health 
to his wife, a college classmate whom he 
married three years after they graduated. 
He says she knows enough about the 
subject of exercise and diet to train a 
prize fighter. 


In 1908, under President Roosevelt, 
he was appointed as Vice-Consul to Bra- 
zil, transferred to Amsterdam as Vice- 
Consul in 1909, and was made acting 
Consul there in 1914. Here we see the 
background for his story, “The Smug- 
glers of the Rotterdyke” in the March 
Vota Review. He learned to read and 
speak four languages. He came into 
close touch with men of business, states- 
men, nobility and royalty. He was see- 
ing life from many angles and laying a 
broad foundation of experiences. Yet 
all this he considered as temporary and 
not a part of his real life work. 


In his youth he had thought seri- 
ously of the law and politics, but deaf- 
ness turned his attention toward big 
business as an outlet for his genius as 
an organizer and leader of men. As soon, 
therefore, as he had accumulated suf- 
ficient capital, he resigned from the for- 
eign consular service and returned to 
New York to engage in an importing 
and exporting business. This was early 
in 1914, before the outbreak of the world 
war. His intimate knowledge of foreign 
markc‘s and wide acquaintance with men 
of influence abroad were a tremendous 
asset. He chose as his associates hear- 
ing men of ability and gave his organiz- 
ing power full swing. The capital 
invested increased from thirty thousand 
dollars in 1914, to nearly a million in 
1920. The anntal turn over grew from 
one hundred thousand to four million 
in 1919. It was not a war enterprise. 
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It dealt only in the necessities of peace- 
ful life, yet along with countless other 
corporations it went down in the financial 
crisis of 1920, and the savings of a life- 
time were swept away in a few months. 
This was the crisis where the character 
of the man “tried in the fire” was shown 
to be pure gold. Most men can live 
fairly respectable lives in times of pros- 
perity. It takes a crisis to show what one 
is really made of. Mr. DeYoung says 
that the Dr. Jekyll and the Mr. Hyde 
hidden deep down in every man had a 
hard struggle for the mastery of his ac- 
tions at this time. Here are his own 
words about it: 

“Before the company went into receiv- 
ership temptation was strong to conceal 
assets for the benefit to myself and as- 
sociates. The Mr. Hyde in me argued 
that I was a defective, that I was get- 
ting on in life, that I should save some- 
thing at all hazards from the wreck. The 
“man” in me wanted to do the square 
thing by everyone, while the “self” part 
wanted to grab something and run. I 
wanted to slink away and hide like a 
coward from my creditors, but the manly 
part of my character, tock me by the 
nape of the neck and forced me to face 
the music.” 

Everything went, even the beautiful 
suburban home. More than that, as an 
endorser of the company’s notes a heavy 
load of debt was left. All that he saved 
out of the wreck were the intangible re- 
sources of character and the respect and 
confidence of his business associates. 
Surely Kipling must have known just 
such a man when he wrote his much 
quoted lines: 


If you can make one heap of all your 
winnings, 

And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 

And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your arm and nerve and 
sinew, 

To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you, 

Except the will which says to you, “hold on.” 


Already Mr. DeYoung has started 
again at the “beginning” and he has the 
will power to “hold on” till he has again 
climbed the ladder of success. The stock- 
holders of the old company have contrib- 
uted sufficient capital to start a new 


business along the line of the old, of 
which he is President and General Man- 
ager. 

From a background of such varied 
experiences, Mr. DeYoung has written 
much for magazines and newspapers. It 
serves as a restful hobby to turn from 
business affairs to writing in odd mo- 
ments, and it is growing into quite a 
profitable sideline. On the trains going 
to and from his office, in the evenings 
and at week-ends, his pen is always busy, 
doing its share in paying up honest 
debts and providing for present neces- 
sities. 

His wife and two small daughters, 
aged seven and five, compose the happy 
domestic circle in his home. It is evi- 
dent that he owes much to the sympathy 
and understanding of Mrs. DeYoung, 
who has stood by him through failures 
and successes, shielding him from wor- 
ries, watching over his health and keep- 
ing him in touch with the world socially. 
He laughingly declares that she can sum- 
marize for him in five minutes the things 
that have been talked over during four 
hours time when they return from spend- 
ing an evening with friends, and he would 
not want to hear again all the rubbish 
that makes up ninety per cent of the 
conversation of hearing people. He has 
more valuable use for the space in his 
cranium, 

Up to the time he was twenty-one the 
only book he had read was the Bible. 
Since that time all-the great masters of 
literature have been his companions. He 
says that he has enjoyed them more than 
anything else on earth, and when he gets 
up among the saints, after he has re- 
newed acquaintance with a few of his 
dearest relatives, he wants to grasp the 
hands of these “great immortals of the 
craft.” Like many other deaf. persons 
he has developed a wonderful power of 
concentration. He can_ center his 
thoughts on one subject for hours to- 
gether and lose all sense of time. He 
can read a three hundred page novel at 
a single sitting and says that he “could sit 
down amidst the rabble of the pit of a 
board of trade and write an essay on a 
subject as dry as the dust-of Sahara.” 

He insists that we who are deaf should 
come out of our shells of sensitiveness 
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and make the world feel that we are just 
as much entitled to a place in the sun as 
those who have good ‘hearing. “It is 
our own fault that we have allowed the 
world to rig up an economic and social 
system in which we are obliged to be 
handicapped. It is the duty of the 
community of which we are a part, and 
a very large part, to adjust things to meet 


our peculiar needs as living members of 
society.” All who are interested in social 
work among the deafened will respond 
with a hearty amen to that. At the same 
time Mr. DeYoung insists that we must 
do all in our power to eliminate the handi- 
cap. He himself supplements his lip- 
reading with a high pvowered electrical 
instrument and finds it a great relief. 


“Travel as a friendly man wherever you go; make new friends.”—Cuas. F. Dove. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 


Would you like to leave the 

chill winds of December and roam 

for a little while with me on the sweet 

island of Sicily? . It was about the last 

of June when I first saw the entrancing 

harbor of Palermo—and yet I have only 

to close my eyes, and I am there once 
more. 

We had been twelve days on the ship. 
When I awoke on the morning of the 
thirteenth, I observed at once that the 
machinery had stopped and I knew that 
we must have anchored in the harbor at 
Palermo. I hurried up on deck, and 
found that we were floating on water as 
green as jade, and that beyond there was 
a long straight water-front, on which 
people and teams were passing constant- 
ly. Back of the water-front and curving 
around the edge of the bay was the city 
of white and yellow buildings with 
dark tile roofs. Behind this city, there 
arose with startling suddenness a huge 
mountain, rough and tawny, which com- 
pletely dominated the landscape. This 
was Mt. Pelligrino. There were very 
few trees and apparently no homes upon 
it—as though it were too great a task to 
hew the rock and fasten on a dwelling 
place. The bay was filled with many 


kinds of craft—one or two ocean liners, 


fishing vessels with colored sails, little 
black smoky tugs, and ever so many row- 
boats. The men all rowed standing up 
and facing the direction in which they 
were headed. We went ashore in one of 
these little boats and motored through 
the city streets—wide and well-paved, 
but frightfully dusty. All day long we 
were enveloped in thick clouds of white 
Sicilian dust! The life on the street was 
fascinating. Our automobile—and all the 
other machines in the city—rushed pell- 
mell, with a continual shrieking of sirens 
and horns, and no apparent regard for 
life or limb or street corners, through 
the city and half way up that strange 
mysterious mountain to Monreale. On 
the way we passed a few horses and 
carriages, but almost invariably the 
natives use diminutive little donkeys 
which seem incapable of drawing such 
prodigious loads. They patter merrily 
along, pulling the gayest little two-and 
four-wheeled carts (“glorified dump- 
carts,” someone aptly called them). 
They were gorgeously painted with 
bands of red, gold, blue and green—and 
besides these bands were elaborate 
religious and patriotic scenes on the side 
and tail-boards. The horses and donkeys 
were caparisoned in scarlet pompons, 
silver bells, silk scarves, and were driven 
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BEHIND THE CITY THERE AROSE WITH STARTLING SUDDENNESS A HUGE MOUNTAIN 


by naked boys and men in rags. Gener- 
ally there were loads of muck, and dirt, 
and produce, in these astonishing vehicles 
of art! I recently came across a poem 
which so accurately and musically des- 
cribes them, that I will let Wilfrid Thor- 
ley draw the picture for you: 


“The horses in the carts at Rome have plumes 
of red that stream 
From a little brazen helmet tricked with bells 
that chime and gleam 
And the carters’ songs are catchy— 
Sono nato per i bacci— 
It’s the wine that makes them dream. 


“The wheels that spin beneath the boys that 
hold the bridle-reins, 
Are the yellow of ripe lemons or the ruddy 
hue that stains 
Wickered wine-flasks; and each 
fellow 
Calls his carro molto bello 
“As he rolls along the lanes. 


The horses’ hides are smooth as silk, and 
knots of tasselled string 
And netted skirts fall down from them to 
keep the flies a-wing, 
As they stride in all their glory, 
Distintissimi signori 
In their gallant harnessing.” 

We went through our first cathedral 
at Monreale. It is very old, dating back 
to the eleventh century (long before 
Columbus, you see), and shows very 
strongly the influence of Byzantine art, 
which the Saracens had brought with 


their invasion. The ceilings and walls 
were rich with gold leaf and mosaic. 
Age had crumbled the mosaic, but the 
gold still shone with beauty and majesty. 
High up on the walls the Bible stories 
are told in pictures; there was a long 
series of Noah and his Ark, and another 
of Adam and Eve. They were naive and 
crude and childish (the Renaissance was. 
still very young) but they had a certain 
quality of thought that made them 
superior to even the best in pagan art. 

Would you show a visitor through the 
grave-yard, if he came to see your city ?- 
The Sicilians are proud of their Cata- 
combs, and take every tourist through 
them. We walked down long corridors 
lined with coffins one on top of another, 
where archbishops, and virgins with cap 
and palm, were laid in state. On 
the walls were hung the monks in 
rotting gown and cowl—there were fifty 
thousand skeletons in that place! 

How much better for our spirits 
were the lovely Botanical gardens, with 
tropical foliage and southern fruit! 
Here I found the Egyptian lotus flower 
in bloom. 

Our lunch was typical of all the meals 
we had in Italy: verv much spaghetti, 
meat too well done, boiled cucumbers, 
potatoes, beans, and an abundance of 
cheese, fruit and wine. 
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IT IS VERY OLD, DATING BACK TO THE 
EVENTH CENTUR 

The Palermo Cathedral was once an 
Arabian mosque, but later architects, 
thinking to improve it and make it 
Christian, completely spoiled it. The 
interior was cool and refreshing—grey 
walls and grey pillars going up to an 
imposing height. The paintings were 
very modern and very fine, but not 
famous. The Cathedral is ten centuries 
old and yet it is not completed—a fact 
which rather takes an American’s breath 
away. In one of the little chapels, a 
It was very 
much like one of ours—sweet music, a 
quiet hush, a shy bride in white, a groom 
in conventional black, and two young 
flower-girls in pink silk. All Sicilian 
girls wear shoes with heels over three 
inches high. But the men are the ones 
who are vain and proud and strut about 
and pose! Here we must leave Sicily 
and the Sicilians and come back to the 
VoLta REVIEW. 

What do you do when you are at 
home alone and you simply must know 
if someone rings the door-bell? Tell 
your neighbor upstairs (or down) to call 
you—or sit by the window and watch? 
There are situations where you can’t 


do that. Are you the kind that gives 
up or the kind that finds a way out? 
I will tell you what some of the readers 
have done. 

One friend had a lead weight hung 
on a hook. When the door-bell rang, 
the weight dropped to the floor and she 
either heard the thump or felt the vibra- 
tion. Another friend used a bag of sand 
in place of a lead weight. 

Everyone can’t have a little dog to 
give warning, but I know two friends 
who have Pomeranians that bark 
furiously whenever the door-bell rings. 
If this does not meet with a response, 
they leap up and paw until they are 
reproved or someone goes to the door. 
One of these little dogs, “Buddy,” was 
a member of the Speech-Reader’s Guild 
of Boston for a year. 

A New Haven friend writes: 


For eleven years I lived alone in an apart- 
ment, and had difficulty with my door-bell, 
but hit by chance on a solution. I first tried 
out my device on the telephone, which I then 
could use, though could not hear the bell. 
I had a small hollow box made with one side 
left out and a handle on top. A Ford auto 
horn was fastened to the box. which was 
connected also to three dry batteries. The box 
was attached to a long cord to enable me to 
carry it from room to room. It worked so 
satisfactorily that I had another Ford horn 
attached to the door-bell. This horn I had 
suspended over the door in the living-room. 
It certainly proved a blessing, since I could not 
possibly have continued living alone for so 
many vears without the aid of my two 
“Fords,” which have never failed to arouse 
me, and I may also add, my neighbors! 


A friend in Boston says: 


Personally I find that I hear the jingle of 
old-fashioned bells better than an _ electric 


gong. 
Apropos of the above, someone wrote: 


I know a person who had a large electric 
door-bell fastened to a board, at the end of a 
long cord, which she could carry to any part 
of the house. 


From Yonkers, a friend writes: 


The door-bell-light is a simple, practical 
arrangement. .About the only cost is the 
wiring. The wires are connected to the electric 
meter and the little power it burns adds only 
a trifle to the light bill. If you have the 
bell-light connected to batteries, they burn 
out often and it’s costly having them renewed. 

The one great trouble is finding ar 
electrician who knows how to do the work. 
In my long search, even in New York, I did 
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not find one. I interviewed six and not one 
of them had ever installed a door-bell-light. 
I finally found a man who became interested 
because my Scotch accent reminded him of 
his mother! The result was that a month 
later I had installed what we thought was a 
wonderful arrangement. From the chandelier 
in the living-room hung a red bulb, placed so 
that it reflected in the mirror of the side-boarda 
in the dining-room, and also in the mirror in 
my room. That was as good as three lights. 
It was quite a strain watching for the light 
and often a caller had gone before I saw the 
light was burning, so I got a second bulb 
attached to a long cord. This I could lay on 
a book if I was reading, and when running 
the sewing-machine I hung it on Janet. 
(Janet is the shaving mirror I bought for 
mirror practice.) 

In the kitchen the red bulb was on a long 
cord. ‘Three mirrors bought at the ten-cent 
store added three reflections. When I was 
cleaning the bedrooms I carried the kitchen 
light into the hall. I could place Janet on a 
small table, screw her up or down and tip her 
at an angle that would reflect the red light 
fourteen feet away. 

It took some time before we got the thing 
working right. The night the family came 
home and found the red light, they also dis- 
covered the door-bell did not ring. Another 
time, there was neither light nor ring. The 
push-button was out-of order. I state these 
facts so that others may avoid them. 


At first we used batteries. After I had the 
second set put in I went out for the day and 
forgot to turn off the switch. When I came 
home, I found the light burning and the new 
batteries almost burned out. When the same 
thing happened soon after, the electrician dis- 
covered that the wires could be connected to 
the electric meter. Then all our troubles were 
over. I had only very small bulbs when 
attached to the batteries. but when it was 
connected to the meter, I used regular-sized 
bulbs. You can have the light on a switch that 
burns until vou answer it, or have it blink as 
the button is pushed. 

I have a friend who has a light that works 
as mine did. She lives in a new apartment 
hotel and the manaver had the light put in for 
her. Another friend tried to get the electrician 
in her home town to put in a door-bell-light, 
two years ago. She’s still waitine and wish- 
ing she could get a man to do it. I hope some 
of our deafened electricians will take notice 
and make a specialty of installing door-hell- 
lights. They are a wonderful help, especially 
in the city, where the door cannot he left on 
the latch. 


In 1917, when I took un the study of lip- 
reading, I moved to New York to be able to 
attend practice classes, League, etc. It was a 
new experience, living in a large apartment 
house and not being able to. hear door or 
dumb-waiter bell. I thought I had solved my 
delivery problem when I had a chain put on 
the door so that the milk-man could slip in 
the bottle hut only a few days later the iceman 
came much earlier than usual. When he did 


not find me watching for him, he took the 
liberty of coming in by the window from the 
fire-escape. Pedro thought he was very clever 
to think of helping me in that way. I did not 
want it to happen again. That sent me hunt- 
ing for a door-bell-light. When ears get dull, 
wits get sharpened. 

Have you joined the Correspondence 
Club yet? This is what one of the Club 
members wrote on receiving the Ring 
letter. 

This bunch of letters has it over any I have 
had the pleasure to read, So full of pep and 
good cheer, of encouragement, the kind that 
comes from realizing that others are “doing” 
under the same odds that I am. Really is it 
not wonderful, this collection of letters? Lines 
from one who is “Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,” others from out of the great 
metropolis of the east, from the sunny south, 
from balmy California, from the mountains 
and plains of Montana and Wyoming and from 
the fertile prairies of the middle west. Just 
another advantage of being deaf. Mr. Ferralk 
should take notice. 

Why don’t you join and receive just 
such enjoyable letters yourself? 

The Votta Review is conducting a 
campaign for an increased subscription 
list. It is hoped that when the campaign 
is over, the magazine will reach twice as 
many deaf people and friends of deaf 
people as it does now. That means that 
twice as many people will read the help- 
ful and inspiring articles and _ stories, 
twice as manv teachers will find interest- 
ing class material in its pages, twice as 
many readers will laugh with John A. 
Ferrall, and—my heart leaps at the 
thought—twice as many friends will 
come to The Friendly Corner. Won't 
that be splendid! 

Why don’t you give your deafened 
friend a subscription to the VoLTAa 
Review for a _ Christmas present? 
There’s a gift that would last for twelve 
months, bring your friend something to 
think about and something to laugh 
about, and also HELP THE DRIVE 
FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. Will you do 
it? Loyally vours, 

THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 


HOUSTON CLUB 

At the fair recently held in Houston, Tex., 
most attractive circulars were distributed by 
the members of the Houston Club for the 
Hard of Hearing, describing the aims and pur- 
poses of that organization. The Club also had 
a needle work exhibit in the fair, and sent 
two of its members each day to give literature 
and information regarding the value of “the 
subtile art.” 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE “ME TOO” CLUB? 
THEN LISTEN! 


By JoHN A. FERRALL 


6¢ A WORD, allow me, kind ladies and 

gentlemen!” sings Tonio before 

the curtain in Leoncavallo’s fa- 
mous opera, Pagliacci. Now, I feel a 
lot like singing, but, while my voice is 
such that it will carry for seven miles 
on a clear day, I believe that I’d better 
trust to the written word in the present 
instance. 

Members of the “Me Too” Club, 
I’ve just seen a letter. It is a remarkable 
letter, I think. Perhaps it is all the more 
interesting because it did not happen to 
be addressed to me. Here it is: 


Dear Doctor: 


Do you ever tell your patients that there is 
nothing more you can do for them? 

That was what the last aurist I visited told 
me. He had believed that he could improve 
my hearing by a course of treatment. One day 
he faced me squarely, and said, “There is noth- 
ing more I can do for you.” The little ray of 
hope he had kindled went out, and from the 
darkness, I said, “You would if you could, 
wouldn’t you?” He replied very sadly, “I 
would do anything in the world to be able to 
help you.” I went out, convinced of his sin- 
cerity, but with a very heavy heart. 

Do you know what becomes of such pa- 
tients? The dark companions of deafness are 
despair, anger against fate, envy, fear and 
bitterness. The discouraged patient broods 
over these somber thoughts until he has 
brought on ill health. He is frequently led 
into hysteria and melancholia—and often to the 
border of suicide. 

You may say, “But what can I do? I must 
tell them the truth.” 


By all means tell them the truth—but make 
it the WHOLE truth. Tell them that they 
will be helped by the study of lip-reading. It 
is the only sensible recourse for the totally 
deaf; it will greatly lessen the nerve strain of 
the partially deaf and so preserve the hearing. 
I know this because lip-reading made it pos- 
sible for me to get a degree from Wellesley 
College. 


Tell them that there are Clubs and Leagues 
where others, similarly handicapped, have good 
times, do serious club work, and gain self-con- 
fidence and courage enough to go back into 
their former activities. 


You should tell them of the Votta Review. 
If you have this magazine on your table, the 
waiting patients will find interesting articles 
and messages of encouragement in its pages. 
If you must tell them that you “can do noth- 
ing more for them,” give them your most 
recent copy of the Votta Review and tell 
them to take it home and read it. 

You undoubtedly subscribe for the leading 
medical journals because they keep you in con- 
tact with medical progress. You should sub- 


scribe for the Votta Review because it will 


give you an insight into the interests and af- 
fairs of the deaf, not obtainable elsewhere. 
May we count on your codperation? 
Yours most sincerely, 
WINNIFRED WASHBURN. 


It is my understanding that this letter 
was written by Miss Washburn merely 
as incidental to a campaign for increas- 
ing the circulation of the VoLTA REVIEW. 
But it impresses me as being too valua- 
ble, as expressing a vital situation too 
clearly, to be restricted to such a limited 
distribution. I should like to see it 
placed before every person in America 
interested in the welfare of the deaf, and 
I should like to have each one of you 
help to place it there. 

Ten years ago physicians who treated 
the deaf did not appear to place much 
importance on the improvement of the 
mental tone of their patients. I know 
that considerable progress has been made 
in this direction of late years and the 
Votta Review now has a considerable 
number of aurists on its subscription list. 
I know personally of at least one who 
reads the magazine! 

I, you see, once heard those fateful 
words: “There is nothing more I can do 
for you.” “Me Too,” choruses the 
membership of the “Me Too” Club. 
Fortunately, most of us learned ulti- 
mately that there was something more 
that could have been done—but wasn’t. 
We could, and should have been told of 
the Vo_ta Review and its continual mes- 
sages of helpfulness, and encouragement. 
That is whv I am writing this—to ask 
members of the “Me Too” Club and all 
others interested to see that every family 
physician and specialist in the treatment 
of the deafened reads Miss Washburn’s 
letter. Then you will be doing some- 
thing more for the deaf. Tell them the 
truth, certainly, but tell them the whole 
truth, which is that WHILE THE VOLTA 
REVIEW CANNOT RESTORE THEIR HEARING 
IT CAN TEACH THEM TO BE HAPPY WITH- 
out IT! 


One of the treasured memories of the 
Austine Institution for the Deaf, Brattleboro, 
Vt., is that of a visit from Dr. and Mrs. A. 
Graham Bell in June, 1914. Dr. Bell delivered 
the address at the closing exercises that year 
and spoke in praise of the work that was 
being done under the supervision of Miss 
— G. Throckmorton, principal of the 
school. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 
(A Legend) 
By SYLVESTER 


2. 


1. Long ago, some shepherds in the 2. They followed the star. <A 
fields of Judea, saw a bright light shin- shepherd girl, named Zal, and her little 


ing in the sky. brother Jael, saw the light too, and the 
shepherds as they hurried along. 
3 4 


3. They followed the shepherds to 4._At the same time, wise men from 
see where the bright star led. the East, who had seen the star, were 
coming with gifts for a new-born king. 
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5. When the star stopped over a 
humble little house, the wise men stopped 
too, and with the shepherds entered the 
house. 


7. From the doorway, they saw the 
three great men presenting rich gifts to 
the baby king—gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. 


6. And Zal and Jael came running 
after them. 


8. Now Zal loved the baby king when 
she saw him and she turned away 
sorrowful because she had no gift to lay 
at his feet. 
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10, 


L 


the fields, the little 10. Tears filled her eyes for she longed 
sadly. to give some beautiful thing to the little 
king. 


9. Across 
shepherd girl walked slowly and 


11. Just then, an angel with shining 12. “Why are you crying, little Zal?” 
wings appeared. the angel asked. “Because my heart is 
full of love for the baby king and I have 

no gift to give him,” Zal answered. 
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13. With a lily wand, the ‘angel 
touched the earth and white roses 
blossomed everywhere. 


14. With a glad cry, Zal filled her 


arms with the snowy roses. 


15. Together the shepherd girl and 
her little brother ran back to the humble 
home where the wise men still knelt. 


16. As Zal held out her beautiful roses, 
the wise men stood aside and the baby 
king with a smile turned from the rich 
gifts of the wise men, to caress the 
flowers brought by a little shepherd girl. 
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TELL ME WHAT I SAID 


By Mary E, StTerrey 


ECENTLY our cartoonist, Mr. 

Kessler, illustrated very cleverly 

nine different tortures of the lip- 
reader. To my mind and out of my 
eighteen years experience as a speech- 
reader, he omitted two of the worst pests 
known to the cult. These two are first 
cousins, so to speak. 

The lesser of the two is the conversa- 
tionalist who stops about every tenth 
word and demands to know if we under- 
stand. Believe me, there is a word I 
shall never miss; UNDERSTAND, 
with a huge question mark after it. I 
should recognize that word if I met it 
shrouded in sheets and pillow slips, at 
midnight in a graveyard on the last day 
of October. Understand? But the great- 
est pest of all is the second of this pair. 
He is the speaker who makes a remark 
and then follows it by: ‘Tell me what I 
said,” 

Now I am expecting to get on some 
one’s toes with this. I only hope I shall 
be able to tramp hard enough to drive the 
lesson home. The very minute you de- 
mand to know exactly what you said the 
most skilful of us will take instant 
fright. One and all, we would rather 
profess not to know what was said than 
to risk the ridicule of a mistake. 

Of course there are many, many times 
that the speech-reader knows exactly 
what was said, word for word, but some 
times he cannot be sure because people 
who make that demand usually do so 
after some particularly difficult passage 
and not when talking about the weather 
or the high cost of living or any other 
common everyday subject. 

Lip-reading, even the most skilful, re- 
minds me of a three-layer cake. The top 
and most important layer is trained eye- 
sight; the middle layer is mind reading 
and down at the bottom is a thin layer 
of good guessing. Between these is a 
dressing of skill covering all three por- 
tions and over all is spread an icing of 
general information. This information 
is essential to good lip-reading. 

If some one were to start describing to 
me the why of a spark plug or the use- 
fulness of the vegetable products on the 
planet, Mars, he would have considerable 


of effort ahead of him, for I would have 
no information to build upon. But he 
could talk to me about woman’s suffrage 
or how to make last year’s suit into this 
year’s frock and I could follow right 
along very easily. 

Suppose the conversation is well with- 
in my information and my eyesight is do- 
ing good work and my mind following 
every expression of the speaker’s face 
and my guesser is working at full tilt 
when without warning the speaker de- 
mands, “Tell me what I said.” What 
would happen? 

Why my reasoning and guessing would 
suddenly be interrupted. The machin- 
ery would be stalled with doubt. I 
should be at once distrustful and should 
fear that my cake of lip-reading had 
crumbled all to pieces coming out of the 
pan, and never, never, never would I put 
it upon exhibition unless I were very 
sure I could not be mistaken. This cer- 
tainly is almost impossible when some 
one is doing a chapter or two of talking 
without drawing breath. 

I had a good illustration of this my- 
self the other evening. I have a neigh- 
bor girl who speaks Spanish well but 
English very brokenly. Usually, I can 
see her English break or divine her mean- 
ing. Often I interpret her to people with 
hearing. She came into the room stand- 
ing with her back to the light and made 
a remark to me. If she had stopped and 
said, “Tell me what I said,” since I am 
not expected to read her very well, I 
should have answered, “You said you 
had fried chicken this afternoon!” But 
she didn’t, and she went right on talking 
and soon I got the impression of a com- 
bat. - 


“What did you say you had this after- 
noon?” IT asked. 

“We had a fight this afternoon,” she 
answered. 

At once my mind went back over past 
speech and picked up the thread. I knew 
almost all she had said about that fight; 
what it was about, how it happened and 
how it ended. I knew nearly as much 
about it as if I had not been sidetracked 
in the beginning and a lot more than I 
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would have known if she had demanded 
a verbatim repetition. 

Once I sat at a dinner table with about 
eight people. The conversation in a 
crowd hops about like a frightened frog 
and few of us can keep track of it. I 
could only get a word now and then 
when I was lucky enough to discern the 
next speaker. I divined, rather than 
saw, that a certain family was under dis- 
cussion. I was bound not to be left en- 
tirely out so I remarked, “The trouble 
with the whole family is that they were 
all struck with the same club, but some 
of them were struck harder than others.” 

The remark dovetailed so well with 
what was being said that I was pro- 
nounced a wonder, yet if some one had 
said, ‘Tell me what was said,” I should 
have been lost. I frankly didn’t know 
what was being said, but I was up on the 
subject and probably could have put most 
of it in my own words. 

Frequently a good lip-reader_ will 
make an answer that leads his companion 
to think he didn’t know what was said; 
but when the matter is sifted down the 
answer has the meaning of the remark 
although the exact words are missing. 
For instance, in speaking of being in a 
quandary, some one said to me, “You are 
up the creek, without a paddle.” I read it, 
“You are up the tree without a ladder.” 
I might have made answer about falling 
and breaking my neck or something like 
that, but Providence guided me to say, 
“And I can’t come down.” So it really 
didn’t matter whether I was coming 
down a creek or ladder. 

Most lip-readers learn to weed out un- 
necessary speech and reap the meaning. 
Dr. Esenwien in his textbook upon writ- 
ing the short story, illustrating the value 
of compression, gives two different ver- 
sions of the same meaning. One is from 
Marie Corelli’s, Barabbas, and the other 
from the Bible. In the words of Miss 
Corelli, “Pilate, slowly lowering his 
hands, dipped them in the shining bow], 
rinsing them over and over again in the 
clean cold element which sparkled in its 
polished receptacle like an opal against 
the fire.” 

Speak thus to any good lip-reader who 
cannot hear your words at all, and he 
will interpret it into the words of the 
Bible, “Pilate took water and washed his 
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hands.” At the same time the lip-reader 
will remember that Pilate did wash his 
hands long after the hearer has forgot- 
ten the frilly speech of Miss Corelli. So 
it is that the lip-reader has a better mem- 
ory than the hearing person. He cuts out 
the frills, takes the meaning alone and it 
makes an impression; but if you want to 
know that he understood don’t ask. for 
exact words. 

Take us on trust. We may miss some 
of your figures of speech, we may even 
overlook a brilliant pun, but your mean- 
ing is reaching its destination, and more 
than likely we will laugh in the right 
place. Never say to one of us, “Tell 
me what I said.” You can’t talk to a 
bluffer twenty minutes without detecting 
his bluff. So take us on trust! 


AN ANTEDOTE 
By Laura A. Davies 


I’m harrassed sore by many cares that 
fret me, 

Mere pin pricks some, while sabre cuts 
are others. 

They cling around my thoughts and wiil 
not let me, 

Trust old time friends or even faithful 
brothers. 

I toil amid the dreariness of places, 

And lose perspective of the great and 
small ; 

I seem to feel the downward trend of 
races, 

And wonder what will come to end it all. 

‘Tis then I go to talk with star worlds 
nightly, 

And stand, head bared, beneath immen- 
sities ; 

Cares shrink, until I see perspectives 
rightly, 

’Gainst time and space and God and 
things like these. 

I wonder then how trifles can upset me, 

And make resolve they shall no longer 
fret me. 


“T wish I were dead,” a man cries, 
“I’m deaf, and the world I despise.” 
But he heard of lip-reading, 
And, daily proceeding, ; 
He’s learning to hear with his eyes. 


—Pomeroy School of Lip-Reading. 
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AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 
By Frep DeLanp 


Continued from the November issue. 


LEXANDER GRAHAM BELL at- 
tended the “Fifth National Conven- 
tion of Principals and Superinten- 

dents of Institutions for Deaf-Mutes,” 
held at Faribault, Minn., July 9-13, 1884. 
There the subject was discussed: “Of 
what practical value is articulation to the 
deaf in the prosecution of business? How 
much does the giving of speech to deaf- 
mutes help them in gaining their bread 
and butter?” 

After one speaker had said that “those 
who brought in this question want to 
measure its value,” Dr. Bell said: “I 
am astonished, I am pained. To ask the 
value of speech? It is like asking the 
value of life. To measure the value of 
speech? It is immeasurable. . . I should 
like to come into this convention and go 
hand in hand with every member here 
in attempting to give every child the 
power to speak, and every child the 
power of understanding the speech of 
others. But as to the discussion of the 
value that speech has—it is of ines- 
timable value. . . Speech brings the deaf 
child into closer companionship with 
hearing people, and I hold that the great 
aim of the education of the deaf and 
dumb is to bring the deaf into more close 
contact with the hearing.’’** 

At the same meeting during a discus- 
sion of the methods of teaching deaf 
children, Dr. Bell said: “If you teach a 
language, you must teach it by itself. If 
you translate from one form into anoth- 
er, that which is most familiar to you 
will be the one which you will use by 
habit. . . I think that in oral schools too 
little attention is paid to communication 
by written English and ordinary writing. 
I think that in combined schools too lit- 
tle attention is paid to articulation.” 

At that same meeting, during the dis- 
cussion of the question of the best plan 
to provide school accommodation for 
deaf children not enrolled in any school, 
Alexander Graham Bell in part said: “I 
think that ‘a State and a people have a 
right to demand the compulsory educa- 
tion of deaf children, but no man and 
no people have a right to demand that a 


child shall be taken away from its own 
parents without their consent. I would 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we estab- 
lish day-schools where children may live 
at home and attend school. . . If this 
country were dotted over with small day- 
schools the present institutions would be 
sufficient to accommodate the children 
who could not attend the day-school. 

On July 20, 1884, by invitation of the 
Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago, Alexander Graham Bell addressed 
the members of the Board and an audi- 
ence of many prominent citizens on the 
advantages of having deaf children 
taught in day-schools rather than in large 
boarding institutions. The Chairman in 
introducing Dr. Bell, in referring to the 
many deaf children not under instruc- 
tion, said: “If the deaf were not to be 
left to grow up in ignorance, one of 
three things must be done: either the in- 
stitution at Jacksonville must be en- 
larged, or a new institution must be cre- 
ated, or provision must be made for 
their education outside of any institu- 
tion.” He further stated that there was 
a decided objection to enlarging the ex- 
isting institution. He also stated that 
“there existed in the State a very wide 
and deep-seated feeling of opposition to 
the creation of any new institution. The 
situation was, therefore, full of diffi- 
culty.” 


Dr. Bell said that “the problem which 
they (the city of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois) had to solve was one in 
which the whole country would be in- 
terested, for the recent census shows 
that there are in the United States about 
as many deaf children of school age 
growing up without education as there 
are in all our institutions and schools put 
together. Of the deaf children in our 
institutions, few were admitted before 
they were ten or twelve years old; a con- 
siderable number did not commence their~ 
education until they were seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. . . It is true that 
the rights of the community must take 
place over those of individuals. An un- 
educated deafmute may become a dan- 
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gerous member of society, and society 
has therefore the right to demand, as a 
matter of self-protection, that deaf chil- 
dren shall be educated; but society has 
no right to demand the compulsory sepa- 
ration of a deaf child from its parents 
unless it can be clearly shown that the 
education of the child: necessitates its 
removal from home. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the State to establish day-schools 
for the deaf wherever possible. If this 
were done, the present institutions would 
be sufficient to accommodate all who 
could not attend the day-schools.” 


The report of the proceedings states 
that Dr. Bell “suggested that they (the 
school board) set apart a small room in 
a public school building for the use of 
the deaf children of the neighborhood, 
and that a teacher should be employed 
who had been carefully trained in the 
methods of instructing the deaf... He 
did not advocate the complete coeduca- 
tion of deaf children with hearing chil- 
dren. . . Nor did he advocate the pres- 
ent plan of exclusive segregation of the 
deaf, for it makes them a class apart 
from the hearing world. He suggested 
the adoption of an intermediate plan. He 
would educate the deaf by themselves, in 
as small numbers as possible, in the same 
building with hearing children in large 
numbers. He would promote intercourse 
between the deaf and hearing children 
by throwing them together during play 
hours, and by placing the deaf children 
in the same classes with the hearing chil- 
dren for practice in subjects where in- 
formation is gained through the eye. He 
would never bring together more chil- 
dren than one teacher could convenient- 
ly handle. He thought that about ten 
deaf children should constitute the ex- 
treme limit.” 


The report of the proceedings also 
states: “Mr. Bell suggested that provi- 
sion should be made for the education of 
teachers of the deaf in our normal 
schools, and that a certain amount of 
practical experience in teaching in ap- 
proved institutions or day-schools be re- 
quired before granting diplomas of com- 
petency to teach the deaf. The boards 
of education should demand such proof 
of competency in all teachers employed 
by them.””* 


At the Madison meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, held in 
July 1884, Alexander Graham Bell read 
a paper entitled “Deaf-Mute Instruction 
in Relation to the Work of the Public 
Schools.” As the majority of delegates 
were teachers of hearing children, he be- 
gan his address by referring to the de- 
fects of speech noticeable in some hear- 


ing children. Then he explained that an — 


unsuspected cause of such defective 
speech may sometimes be found in de- 
fective hearing, and that such hard of 
hearing pupils need the services of spe- 
cially trained teachers. He also said that 
“if parents realized that defects of 
speech often arise from ignorance of the 
action of the vocal organs, and do not 
necessarily indicate a defect of the 
mouth, they would have their children 
taught the use of the vocal organs by 
specially skilled articulation teachers. . . 
The great majority of the defects of 
speech are associated with perfect vocal 
organs and arise from ignorance of the 
mechanism of speech. In the absence of 
special instruction, we learn to speak by 
perceiving and imitating the sounds we 
hear; hence defective speech naturally 
arises (1) from-defective perceptive fac- 
ulties; (2) from defective imitative pow- 
ers, and (3) from defective hearing.” 

In referring to certain tests of hear- 
ing made by Dr. Samuel Sexton, and 
published in pamphlet form by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Education, Dr. Bell 
said: “It thus appears that so eminent 
an authority as Dr. Sexton accepts the 
statement as approximately correct that 
ninety-five per cent of the total popula- 
tion of this country possess impaired 
hearing. This is indeed a most startling 
statement, almost incredible; but Dr. 
Sexton has assured me that the truth is 
probably rather under-than overstated.” 

Dr. Bell outlined the history of the 
education of deaf children and presented 
statistics showing the growth in this 
country of institutions and schools for 


the deaf. In commenting on the increase - 


in pupils he’ said: “The United States 
Census of 1880 shows that even these 
facilities are inadequate to meet the 
needs of the public.”*° 

Affer stating that “it cannot be called 
a charity to educate the children of those 
who pay for their instruction in the form 
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of educational taxes,” he asked: “What 
are we to do for the neglected children?” 
Then he answered the question thus: 
“We should supplement our present 
schools and institutions by extensive de- 
velopment of day-schools.” He also 
urged the “formation of classes for deaf 
children in our public schools. A small 
room in a public school building can be 
set apart for the use of deaf children of 
the neighborhood, and the board of edu- 
cation should supply a teacher who has 
been specially trained in the methods of 
teaching the deaf. In this room the deaf 
children can receive all the benefits of 
special education without the disadvan- 
tages that arise from exclusive associa- 
tion with deaf-mutes. .. Instead of 
sending the children to institutions for 
education, send the teachers to the chil- 
dren to educate them in their own lo- 
cality. . . I think we should aim to give 
the deaf in childhood as nearly as pos- 
sible the same environment they should 
have in adult life.” 

Early in 1885 the friends of deaf chii- 
dren in Wisconsin were strenuously en- 
deavoring to secure the passage of the 
necessary legislation that would enable 
deaf children to be taught in public day- 
schools in their respective home towns, 
instead of having to be sent to an insti- 
tution, and thus separated from home in- 
fluences and from the benefits arising 
from constant association with hearing 
people. Naturally, the advocates of the 
sign-language method were doing their 
best to prevent the passage of the de- 
sired legislative “bills,” for they honestly 
believed that such action would prove 
detrimental to the best interests of deaf 
children. Finally the advocates of day- 
schools appealed to Alexander Graham 
Bell to help them. On February 18, 
1885, he addressed “an open letter” to 
“the Committees on Education of the 
Senate and Assembly of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, concerning the bill relating 
to the instruction of deaf-mutes in in- 
corporated cities and villages.”** In part 
he wrote: “Wisconsin in her constitution 
defines the school age of her children as 
from four to twenty years; but deaf chil- 
dren, to whom education is so vitaily im- 
portant, cannot enter your institution un- 
til they reach the age of ten. Why should 
deaf children be debarred from the bene- 


fits guaranteed to all by the constitution 
itseli? The nearer the school can be 
brought to the home, the earlier can in- 
struction be profitably commenced. Lit- 
tle day-schools scattered throughout the 
State will meet a want that is sorely 
felt. . . Constant association with hear- 
ing and speaking children will accustom 
the deaf child to the society in which 
he is to live in the future. . . Living con- 
stantly in the midst of the industries and 
activities of the communities in which 
they have interested personal friends to 
encourage and aid them, the ways are 
open to them to acquire any trade, busi- 
ness or profession for which they have 
aptness of inclination. . . 

“Should the subject of the mechanism 
of speech receive attention in your nor- 
mal schools, there will be no difficulty in 
selecting from the students persons who 
show special natural abilities for articu- 
lation work, to become the teachers in 
the small day-schools for deaf children 
to be established under the provisions of 
this bill. . . 

“In the above argument I have en-’ 
deavored to show: 1. That the operation 
of the bill is calculated to bring under 
instruction a larger number of the un- 
educated deaf children of the State than 
would be possible on the institution plan. 
2. That their instruction may be com- 
menced at an earlier age than has here- 
tofore been practicable. . .” 

It is worthy of record that the desired 
legislation was passed and was duly ap- 
proved on April 4, 1885. Thus Wiscon- 
sin has always had more day-schools for 
deaf children than any other State. 

Under date of September 15, 1884, 
Alexander Graham Bell sent a letter to 
the editor of The Tribune, New York, 


_in which, after referring to some editor- 


ial comments, he wrote: 

“I have nowhere advocated the co- 
education of the deaf with children who 
can hear. Nor have I proposed that the 
teachers of our common schools should 
educate the deaf and dumb. Specially 
trained teachers and special methods of- 
instruction must always be necessary. 
But is it absolutely essential that the 
school-room should be in a_ separate 
building set apart for the use of the 
deaf and dumb? Does the location of 
the school-room necessarily affect the 
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character of the instruction given in 
it?” 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of 
the American Otological Society, held on 
July 14, 1885, an address was made by 
Dr. Samuel Sexton in exhibiting his 
“binaural conversation tube for the aural 
instruction of the deaf.” During the 
discussion that followed Dr. Sexton’s 
address, Alexander Graham Bell com- 
mended the services of Dr. Sexton in 
aiding the deaf, and added :*? “We had 
no idea until within a year or two how 
large a proportion of the so-called deaf- 
mutes in our institutions were only hard 
of hearing. A child is born with partial 
hearing but not sufficient to enable him 
to acquire speech by imitation. It is 
now found that with artificial aids to 
hearing, such children can be taught to 
speak, and when so taught they are only 
hard of hearing.” 

He mentioned having made experi- 
ments in Boston in 1871. He also said: 
“T examined 117 cases in the New York 
Institution, and compared the hearing 
power with the records of admission, 
and in many cases, where the deafness 
had been certified as total by aurists, the 
pupils were found to be able to imitate 
speech from hearing.” 


In 1884 Dr. Bell was appointed a mem- 
ber of a committee to prepare and pre- 
sent to the “Convention of the Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
acceptable standardized forms for use 
by all the institutions and schools and 
by others, in collecting and recording 
statistics concerning the deaf, in order to 
“facilitate the collection of uniform and 
full statistics.” 

Furthermore “Dr. Bell was authorized 
to request a committee of the American 
Otological Society to designate the prob- 
ably real cause of deafness as related to 
the causes usuallv assigned by parents 
and friends.” 

At this eighteenth annual meeting of 
the American Otological Society, held 
«July 14, 1885, Dr. Bell, after referring 
to the possibility of re-educating the 
hearing in the cases of certain deaf chil- 
dren said: 

“There is another subject in close con- 
nection with this which would interest 
the otologists of this country. The Su- 


perintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb 
at their last congress. attempted to rem- 
edy a great defect. There are no statis- 
tics of any importance regarding the 
deaf and dumb. A committee has been 
appointed to consider the collection of 
statistics regarding the deaf and dumb, 
so as to propose a uniform form for the 
collection of statistics, and it is probable 
that a central bureau will be established 
at Washington. I was placed upon that 
committee. When we considered the 
subject we were met with one difficulty, 
and that is the classification of the causes 
of deafness. This is a subject which 
should interest otologists. We have no 
rational classification of the causes of 
deafness. In our institutions we are, as 
a rule, obliged to take the causes assigned 
by the parents: I suggested that this 
matter be brought before the Otological 
Society and I was authorized by the com- 
mittee to call your attention to the mat- 
ter. What we should like would be this: 
We should like—the superintendents and 
principals would like—to present to your 
society, or some committee of your so- 
ciety, a list of assigned causes of deaf- 
ness from some of our large institutions 
and have you suggest a rational classi- 
fication. If any committee of this so- 
ciety would take the matter under con- 
sideration, their recommendations would 
be adopted all through this country. If 
I were to give you a list of the assigned 
causes, alphabetically arranged (some of 
the causes are ridiculous), you could 
place the probable cause opposite, so 
that the superintendent, who has no 
knowledge of the ear, when he has a 
cause assigned, can consult the list and 
place the cause of deafness under the 
category vou direct. If we could get 
some rational classification of causes 
that could be collected in statistical form, 
you would have—probably within twelve 
months—statistics relating to the cause 
of deafness in seven thousand deaf 
mutes.” 

During the discussion of Dr. Bell’s 
suggestion, Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa 
said: “....The deaf-mutes in Hart- 
ford twenty years ago were in larger 
proportion deaf from what Professor 
Bell aptly calls adventitious causes of a 
certain kind, that is scarlet fever and 
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measles. . . I think that with our pres- 
ent means of diagnosis we may put to 
one side a certain set of cases as purely 
congenital and in that class, as Profes- 
sor Bell intimated to me in a private con- 
versation—correlated changes are often 
found. . . I think that with the specu- 
lum, the tuning-fork, the speaking-tube 
and the history as prepared by the otolo- 
gist, we can do something. The first step 
must be to have connected with every 
institution a man capable of examining 
the ear who shall make a critical exam- 
ination before the admission of the pupil. 
He would want to follow up the history 
of these deaf-mutes. Very often it 
would be possible to get the history from 
near the time of birth. But this is a 
very large field, which must be worked 
up for a long time before we can speak 
with any positiveness.” 


The Sixth National Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals of Institu- 
tions for Deaf-Mutes was held at Jack- 
son, Miss., April 14-17, 1888. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell was invited to attend 
the meeting, and the report of the pro- 
ceedings shows that the following listed 
subjects were presented—or discussed— 
by him during the respective sessions. 
At the opening session he was introduced 
as having “a more honorable distinction 
than (that of) the inventor of the tele- 
phone. Before he invented the telephone 
he had the great honor to be an instruc- 
tor of the deaf.” 

During his response Dr. Bell said: 
“T would earnestly recommend to the 
members of this Conference the advis- 
ability of establishing in America a bu- 
reau of statistics relating to the adult 
deaf. . . We want statistics, also, relat- 
ing to the results of industrial educa- 
tion. How far do the deaf in adult life 
follow the trades and pursuits they have 
been taught in the institutions? To what 
extent has their industrial education been 
of value to them in facilitating their ac- 
quisition of a means of livelihood? .. . 
To my mind the statistics of the census 
indicate a defect in our methods of 
reaching the deaf. . . It is a hard matter 
for a mother to part with her child, and 
though the rights of the community must 
of coursé have precedence over the rights 
of individuals, I do not think that the 


community has a right to demand the 
compulsory education of a deaf child 
at an institution unless it can be clearly 
shown that the education of the child 
necessitates its removal from home. . . 
Compulsion might be justly applied in 
cases where the parents could be given 
a choice between a day-school and an 
institution.” 

In paying a tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Dr. Bell 
said: “It gives me great pleasure to join 
with you in doing honor to the memory 
of a good man. The name of Gallaudet 
has become a household word to all who 
are interested in the education of the 
deaf. We look upon Gallaudet as the 
world looks upon Columbus, as_ the 
opener of a new world. Gallaudet did 
open a new world to the deaf of Amer- 
ica—a world of higher life and thought 
and happiness. . . We can hardly realize 
at this present day what it meant for a 
man of education and refinement—a man 
with a bright future before him—to dedi- 
cate his life to the deaf. In those days, 
the deaf were classed among the idiots 
and insane: and for such a man as Gal- 
laudet to make his life’s work the edu- 
cation of this class, meant a self-sacrifice 
we can hardly now appreciate. It is 
only just to Gallaudet that we should 
try to realize the difference between the 
deaf as he found them and the deaf as 
we know them today.” 

While joining in the discussion follow- 
ing the reading of two papers on the sub- 
ject of methods of aiding the deaf child 
in its acquisition of language, Dr. Bell 
said: “When we study the methods by 
which languages are naturally acquired 
by hearing children, we observe that 
comprehension of the language always 
precedes a child’s attempt to express 
ideas in that language. He understands 
the language before he uses it; whereas 
in our attempts to apply the natural 
method to the deaf we try to make the 
child use the language before he under- 
stands it... Now, we know perfectly 
well that if we can repeat words to the 
eves of deaf children with anything like 
the frequency and clearness with which 
we present them to the ears of the hear- 
ing, the deaf will come to master the 
language by the same natural process 
that produces comprehension in the hear- 
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ing child. The great difficulty is how to 
do this. The speed of writing, even at 
a scribble, hardly exceeds thirty words 
a minute. The speed of the manual al- 
phabet can be made to approximate one 
hundred words a minute, but very few 
teachers exceed an average speed of 
eighty words per minute. It is obvious, 
then, that the teacher cannot, by his own 
exertions, even approximate to the natural 
speed of speech. Is there no hope, then, 
for the deaf child? Must the acquisi- 
tion of English always be to him a long 
and laborious task? Must he acquire 
imperfectly, after years of labor, a lan- 
guage which is mastered by the hearing 
infant before he is four years of age? 
And which foreigners, commencing at 
the age when the deaf child enters school, 
acquire in a few months? I do not think 
so. I think that there is hope for the 
deaf child by the adoption of a plan that 
can be engrafted on any system of in- 
struction. Though the speed at which 
we write is limited to about thirty words 
a minute, the speed at which we read is 
very different, especially when the words 
are presented in print so that the let- 
ters are clear and unambiguous... 
Other experiments have convinced me 
that the speed of silent reading, at least 
for those who know the language, aver- 
ages from three hundred to even four 
hundred words a minute. I say, then, 
there is hope for the deaf by putting 
books before them and accustoming 
them to form the habit of reading.” 
Dr. Bell also stated: “I would urge 
upon the members of this conference the 
importance of introducing reading as a 
regular school exercise, for the purpose 
of teaching the language. I would in- 
troduce into the very youngest classes 
the practice of reading, whether the chil- 
dren understand what they read or not. 
You can get in this way a repetition of 
words to the eye that cannot be obtained 
in any other way, and reading would co- 
Operate with the regular instruction of 
the school-room to bring about a grad- 
ual comprehension of language. I would 
place in the hands of the youngest pupils, 
in printed form, the stories that hearing 
children love to hear, and require them 
to read those stories, whether they un- 
derstand them or not, without giving 
them any explanation of the meaning. 


Then, after their allotted task is com- 
pleted, I would give them a reward. 

“I would show them a picture or act 
the story out in natural pantomime. I 
do not hold with many of my friends 
that signs have not their use. I believe 
that signs, like pictures, are capable of 
being used so as actually to facilitate the 
acquisition of our language by the deaf. 
The proper use of signs is to illustrate 
language, not to take its place. . . The 
moment you teach one language through 
another, the pupil thinks in the language 
of communication and acquires the other 
as a foreign tongue; just as the hearing 
children in our public schools continue 
to think exclusively in English, however 
many languages may be included in their 
curriculum of studies. The ‘natural 
method’ demands that you shall teach a 
language by using it for the communica- 
tion of thought without translation into 
other tongue. . 

“To the deaf child reading, reading, 
reading, with a desire to understand will 
give that frequency of repetition to the 
eye that is essential to the mastery of 
language. To express the theory in a 
single sentence: ‘J would have a deaf 
child read books in order to learn the 
language, instead of learning the lan- 
guage in order to read books. .. We 
should place in the hands of the child 
such books.as are of absorbing interest 
to hearing children of his age. If we 
wish the child to learn language, quan- 
tity of reading is more important than 
quality. . . 

“T believe that in the acquisition of 
language by the deaf, reading will per- 
form the function that hearing does for 
the ordinary child. I do not think that 
any more important habit can be formed 
by the pupil than the habit of reading, 
for after all, the utmost that you can do 
for his education in his school life is to 
introduce him to the wider literature of 
the world.” 

The Proceedings state that at the “aft- 
ernoon session” of that conference, Dr. 
A. G. Bell made the following sugges- 
tions relative to the proper manner of 
taking the census statistics among the 
deaf. The more important of the sug- 
gestions offered will be found on the 
page devoted to a review of his elabo- 
rate report on the census of the deaf. 
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ANONYMOUS GIFT TO CLARKE SCHOOL 


In presenting a compilation of statis- 
tics showing the number of pupils taught 
by articulation, and the number not 
taught to speak, Dr. Bell said: 

“IT am sure that the superintendents 
and principals in this conference, one 
and all, express the desire to give every 
child the opportunity of learning to 
speak if he can, and only dropping him 
from the articulation class upon proved 
disability to progress in a profitable man- 
ner. You all express that desire, but un- 
fortunately, you do not all carry it into 
effect. I do not wish you to think that 
I am necessarily antagonistic to those 
who differ from me in opinion, but I 
feel very strongly upon this matter of 
articulation teaching. I feel it to be 
wrong to deprive a human being of the 
power of articulate speech by neglect- 
ing to instruct him in the use of his vocal 
organs. . . Whatever may be your sys- 
tem of education, instruction in the use 
of the vocal organs should surely be 
given to every pupil. Why not raise 
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articulation at least to the level of ge- 
ography and history?” 

During the discussion that followed 
the reading of a paper on “Aural In- 
struction,” Dr. Bell said: 

“There is one very important point 
in this work that should be of special in- 
terest. A large proportion of these 
semi-deaf cases seem to belong to the 
class of congenitally deaf, who are us- 
ually considered the most hopeless of 
our pupils. They have been born with 
imperfect hearing, but not totally deaf. . 
There is another rather important point 
that the members of the Conference 
should examine. There is some evidence 
that in some cases of children who were 
born deaf, a change for the better takes 
place in the hearing power at or about 
the age of puberty.” 

And Dr. Bell suggested that an oral 
department should be established in 
every institution, and that “all the teach- 
ers in the oral department should be 
hearing teachers.” 


ANONYMOUS GIFT TO CLARKE SCHOOL 


RESIDENT of a suburb of Boston 

who has been a reader of the VoLTA 

Review for more than ten years has 
sent to Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass., as a contribution to its endowment 
fund, a bank draft for $25,000. 

The bank draft came in an envelope 
addressed to Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge, who is a trustee of the school 
and chairman of its Endowment Fund 
Committee. A brief note stated that the 
donor desired to remain anonymous. 
The writer of the note said that until he 
had received some of the campaign litera- 
ture of the school he did not have a 
thorough comprehension of the wide 
scope and influence of the school in pro- 
moting the Oral method and of the ser- 
vice rendered by its Normal Department. 

The enrollment in the Normal Depart- 
ment this year is eleven, with two more 
students expected. There were seventeen 
other applicants for Normal enrollment, 
the majority of whom could not afford 
the $250 charge and railroad fare from 
distant points. If the school is successful 
in raising the endowment fund it plans 
to devote a portion of the money to en- 


larging the Normal Department through 
the granting of scholarships. That the 
demand for adequately trained Oral 
teachers is in excess of the supply is indi+ 
cated by the fact that Clarke School had 
requests for twenty-four teachers this 
year. These requests came from schools 
for the deaf, and do not include any 
applications from teachers’ agencies nor 
applications from families for private 
teachers. 

To date Clarke School alumni and 
friends, have raised more than $100,000, 
part of which has been applied to the 
general endowment and part toward pay- 
ment of indebtedness and making neces- 
sary repairs. The fund committee wants 
to raise at least $400,000 more, of which 
$100,000 will be used to endow the 
Normal Department. 

In a message to the public, Mr. 
Coolidge states : 

“For the first time in its history, 
Clarke School is appealing to the general 
public for financial assistance. 

“Mrs. Coolidge and I are deeply inter- 
ested in Clarke School. In accepting the 
Chairmanship of the Fund Committee, I 
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$25,000 anonymous contribution 
to Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, 
BOSTON. 


did so, not because the school is a ‘home 
town’ institution, but because it is a 
school that has rendered and is rendering 
a national service. 

“I know the worth of the work that 
Clarke School is doing, as Mrs. Coolidge 
at one time was a member of its teach- 
ing staff. 

“In behalf of the unfortunate children 
who need the school’s services, I bespeak 
your sympathetic consideration of this 
appeal.” 

A large portion of the money raised to 
date has been through contributions of 
personal service made by friends of the 
deaf. Each contributor of personal 
service sends to the school the names and 
addresses of ten or more persons to whom 
he or she will personally present the 
opportunity to contribute. To these per- 
sons literature describing the service of 
the school is mailed, and this mailing is 
then followed up by a call made by the 
friend who sent in the names. The suc- 
cess of the campaign to date is largely 
due to the fact that cash contributions 
are not required. A subscription form is 
provided by which the contributor may 
pay his or her subscription in ten quar- 
terly instalments. This plan makes it 
easy for each subscriber to give more 
than he would be inclined to contribute in 
a lump sum. 

If any of our readers wish to help in 
this worthy cause, they may write to 
Calvin Coolidge, Chairman, Endowment 
Fund, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 


HELPING THE RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


In the November Votta Review an appeal 
from schools for the deaf in Russia was pub- 


lished, and at the same time the superintend- 
ent of the Volta Bureau sent a personal letter 
to each school for the deaf in this country, 
telling of the call for help. 

The response has been prompt and generous, 
and the money is still coming in. At first 
some difficulty in extending the relief: was 
encountered, owing to the impossibility of 
sending money safely to unsettled Russia. 
However, through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, of which Mr. 
Herbert Hoover is chairman, an arrangement 
has been made to use the money for food 
packages designated especially for the schools 
for the deaf. The Administration says: 

“We can assure you that any such donations 
will receive our immediate attention and will 
be distributed in the way you wish.” 

There is not yet enought money to buy a 
$10 food package for each school (there are 52 
of them), but the following amounts have 
reached us, and we are told that there is more 
to come. The need is great, and every dollar 
will be welcome. One hundred and _ thirty 
dollars was started on its way November 18, 
and we hope it will be in time for Christmas. 
All other contributions will go forward as re- 
ceived. 

Donations received to Nov. 23: 

Miss Ida H. Adams, Horace Mann © 


The ten children of the Canton, Ohio, 

Pupils and teachers in the Louisiana 

Pupils and teachers, Hartford School.. 17.00 
Help fund of the Speech-Readers’ 

Pupils and teachers, Vermont School .. 15.00 
Pupils and teachers, New England In- 

dustrial School, Beverly, Mass. .:.... 15.00 
Mrs. N. L. Dauby, Cleveland, Ohio ... 10.00 


Mrs. L. A. Braham, Cleveland, Ohio... 10.00 
Teachers and mothers of deaf chil- 
dren, Parker Practice School, Chicago 10.00 
Teachers of Public School 47, New 


Total 158.18 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WILLETTA AGAIN 


In the story Uncle Remus told the 
little boy, Brer Fox said to Brer Rabbit, 
“T’se gwineter make you chaw up dem 
words and spit ‘em out right yere whar 
I kin see you.” It begins to look some- 
what as though the recent remarks of 
Professor Joseph Jastrow’, which have 
been widely circulated among educators 
of the deaf, might meet with a similar 
fate. Professor Jastrow says, “If we 
had the same tendency to credit stage 
performers with unusual senses as we 
have to ascribe them to the blind and 
deaf, we should find as strong evidence 
for the conclusion in their case as in the 
case of Willetta Huggins.” 

Replying to Professor Jastrow in the 
same publication, Dr. Thos. J. Williams? 
presents a detailed study of the case of 
Miss Huggins, and gives his opinion 
thus: 

“After the most deliberate observation 
of the subject, and considering her lack 
of motive for malingering, combined 
with the tests carried out to the best of 
my ability, and despite the apparent 
discrepancy between the objective mani- 
festations and the physical findings, I am 
convinced that the girl is both blind and 
deaf; that her ability to comprehend 
speech by receiving the vibrations with 
her fingers and to distinguish colors by 
recognizing a distinctive odor for each 
shade is genuine, and that she presents 
an example of the development of certain 
special senses replacing those lost, of 
which no exact parallel has yet been 
recorded in any medical or other scientific 
literature. 

“T have every faith in the honesty 
and sincerity of Professor Jastrow, but 
he simply could not see the forest be- 
cause of the trees.” 

Further comments will be awaited 
with great interest. 


*Jastrow, Joseph: “The Will to Be- 
lieve,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 78:1891 (June 17) 1922; 79:15! 
(July 8) 10922. 


Willams, Thos. “Extraordinary 


Development of the Tactile and Olfactory 
Senses,” Journal A. M. A 


1922. 


» 79:1331 (Oct. 14) 


New HEeEarING DEeEvIcEs 


Within the last few months, the Volta 
Bureau has had the privilege of testing 
three new instruments for the hard of 
hearing, all of which should prove of 
interest to many of our readers. The 
Potter Ear Phone is similar in ap- 
pearance to others already on the market, 
but the inventor believes it to be their 
superior in richness and clarity of tone. 
It is small and easily handled, as are 
both the others—the Phonophor and the 
“Hearing Device Supreme, Opera Type 


The Phonophor has a distinctive 
feature in its receiver, which is smaller 
than that of any electrical device we 
have seen and quite different, requiring 
no headband. It is also made with two 
receivers, so that both ears can be used, 
if desired. 

The “Opera Type 3” instrument is 
extraordinarily small, light and power- 
ful, and is simplified in upkeep by using 
an easily procured type of flashlight 
battery. 

Advertisements have been accepted 
from the makers of all these instruments © 
and may be found in this issue of the 
VoLTa REVIEW. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. FAY 


After fifty-five years of service. Dr. Edward 
Allen Fay has been compelled by ill health to 
retire. His pleasing personality, his untiring 
efforts to make the world better and brighter 
for others, his patience as an educator of the 
deaf, and the gentleness of his dear and kindly 
heart have earned for him the love and respect 
of the deaf and of the world at large. May 
he continue to enioy the health and hanniness 
pe are so rightly his—G., in The Buff and 

ue. 


*MR. THOMAS A. KNICKERBACKER 


Mr. Thomas A. Knickerbacker, one of the 
leading citizens of Troy, N. Y., died at his 
home in that city on November 8. He is 
survived by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Nathan 
Todd Porter, Jr., of Montclair, N. J., and one 
son, Mr. John Knickerbacker. Mrs. Knicker- 
backer, her son and daughter, are all life 
members of the American Association, and its 
sympathy is extended to them in their loss. 
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THE VIGILANTE CLUB 


Our club grew out of a practice class, 
which was formed during the influenza 
epidemic, in the winter of 1917-18. 

The night school, which had been 
started by the Misses Kinzie, was closed 
on account of the “lightless nights,” so 
some of the pupils met together for 
practice, fearing we should lose what we 
had learned. 


There were just a few of us at first; 
we met at each other’s houses. 

As the weeks passed on we became 
quite well acquainted, and these evenings 
together were looked forward to, from 
week to week, with great pleasure. As 
none of us had previously known more 
than one or two deaf people, we proved 
the truth of that old saying, “Misery 
loves company.” 

So delightful did this class prove 
that we kept it up even after night 
school reopened, practicing the lessons 
we learned there. Then, on the night 
before Easter, 1918, we decided to form 
a club. We elected officers, appointed a 
committee to formulate a Constitution, 
discussed what name we should be known 
by, and so on. We were all very 
enthusiastic over it, and none of those 
who were present that evening will ever 
forget it! 

At our next meeting the Constitution 
was read, corrected and adopted, together 
with various By-laws. The following 
was the preamble: 

“We, the pupils of the evening branch 
-of the Kinzie Speech-Reading School, in 
order to gain practice in speech-reading, 
establish good fellowship, insure some 
pleasant times together, promote mutual 
welfare, provide companionship to the 
lonely, and encouragement to the un- 
happy, and secure the blessings of a 
stimulating influence in life, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the 
club.” . 


Our meetings are held semi-monthly, 
on Saturday evening, at the homes of 
the members. 

Our officers are the usual ones, with 
the addition of Program Chairman. 

Our motto is: “FOR THE GOOD OF EACH 
OTHER AND ANOTHER,” 


May I call the reader’s attention to 
our “Motto?” For “Thereby hang all 
the law and the prophets.” In other 
words our Motto expresses our aim. We 
pledge ourselves to live up to it; we 
always repeat it, as we adjourn, standing 
in a circle with joined hands. By keep- 
ing this motto we keep out gossip, 
jealousy, and the like. We are “good” 
to each other, we have been “good” to 
others, in ways suggested by kindness, 
sympathy and generosity. 
Another feature of our club is worthy 
of mention, namely, our meetings. 
We think our programs are interesting, 
and, in one respect, quite novel. I refer 
to our Roll Call; for instead of answer- 
ing “present” or “here,” when our name 
is called, we respond by saying something 
on a topic previously given out by the 
Program Chairman. 
During the early sessions of the club, 
these topics were designed to bring out 
items of personal interest, so that we 
might get better acquainted with each 
other. Some of these were as follows: 
Tell about your birthplace and your first pair 
of kid gloves. 

Tell about your prettiest dress and hat, and 
the first time you wore them. 

Tell how and when you became hard of 
hearing. 
Tell some experiences (helpful or otherwise) 
connected with your ability to read lips. 
Tell about the most interesting place you ever 
visited. 

Tell what book you read over and over when 
you were in your “teens.” 

Tell what ambition for a career you had when 
you were growing up. 

What is your idea of Happiness, and how is it 
best obtained? 

What is your idea of Sympathy, and how is it 
best expressed ? 

Which is the stronger force in the world, do 
you think, Love or Hate? 

What is your idea of Economy, of Neighbor- 
liness ? 

What would you do with $50,000, if you had 


it to dispose of as you wish? 
What does our club MEAN to YOU? 


All these topics were enthusiastically 
discussed ; and we grew more and more 
in love with our club. 

These roll calls take up only part of 
the evening, usually. The remainder is 
filled with various other exercises, such 
as Proverbs, Riddles, Charades, Games, 
Acrostics and even TELEGRAMS! (These 
we make from ten words chosen at hap- 
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hazard.) Also, we have had some DE- 
BATES as: 


Resolved : 

That Winter has more advantages than 
Summer. 

That New York is more desirable, as a place 
of residence, than Philadelphia. 

That a married life is happier than a single 
one. 


These debates proved very popular, 
and caused much amusement and fun. 

We send birthday cards, flowers to the 
sick, Christmas dinners and gifts. 

On holidays we have exercises ap- 
propriate to the occasion; notably, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, New 
Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Easter, and Hallowe’en. 
Quite often the hostess for that evening 
has decorations and refreshments, paper 
napkins, place cards, etc., apropos of the 
special occasion. 

One year, on Hallowe’en, we invited 
our friends to a “Harvest Home.” We 
all “dressed up”: we recited speeches, 
had a Spell Down, we sailed nut-shell 
boats in a tub of water and other tricks; 
then repaired to the dining-room to par- 
take of the fruits of the harvest. We 
charged a small amount for admission, 
and gave the proceeds to the Votta RE- 
VIEW drive. 

Upon Washington’s birthday, 1921, we 
gave ait entertainment, appropriate to the 
man who “never told a lie,” handing 
over the proceeds to the Property Pur- 
chase fund of the Speech-Reading Club 
House. 

During the summer months we have 
picnics. We take trips by trolley to the 
various Parks; also to the summer homes 
of the members and their friends. Or 
we go by boat up and down the Delaware 
River, to places of interest. On all trips 
we take box lunches, to which we do full 
justice! ! We go on alternate Saturday 
afternoons, beginning the first Saturday 
in June, and ending the last Saturday of 
September. We invite our friends and 
relatives to go with us, for “The more 
the merrier.” We forget our cares, 
throw off our burdens, and feel and act 
as we did when children. 

Truly, speech-reading is a wonderful 
thing! It brings together isolated lives: 
narrow, unhappy, lonely lives ; and makes 


them less selfish, less gloomy, less 
morbid and unhappy, and therefore more 
useful. 

Speech-reading makes a club such as 
ours possible; so that deaf people can, 
have an interest in living, a place to go, 
a way to spend an evening as enjoyably 
as though they were not deaf. 

As we Vigilantes look back to the time 
before we heard of speech-reading, of 
the Misses Kinzie, or of each other, and 
recall how dull we were, “how gloomy, 
how unhappy, and realize how different 
life seems to us now, our hearts swell 
with thankfulness. 


ACROSTIC 


Vexatious was our deafness, 

It does not need be said; 
“Goodbye,” we said, to pleasure, 

In grief hung down our heads. 

Love came, with our dear teachers, 
And taught us something new. 
Now need we not to sorrow, 

To dread a dull tomorrow, 

Each day the sky seems blue. 


Courage, friends, lift up your eyes! 

Let’s learn to see the word. 

Untiring effort wins the prize, 

Brings victory; rest assured! 
—Contributed. 


SOME FOLKS I KNOW 


It came upon me suddenly, after read- 
ing those delightful articles anent “Suc- 
cessful Deaf People of Today” in the 
Votta Review that I, too, knew some 
folks who well might be included in that 
group. A small addition, ’tis true, yet 
their counterparts are legion throughout 
the country and it is only on account of 
their numbers that they are not famous. 
Surely these people deserve wide recog- 
nition, because—oh reader, bear with 
me while I present some successful deaf 
folks I know, and afterward that “be- 
cause” ought not to prove difficult. 

For your first consideration: a woman 
whose hearing gradually departed in 
youth, yet who has not allowed her life to 
stagnate. Quite the contrary. By con- 
tinued effort she has spurred herself on, 
until now she heads a large organization 
for the Hard of Hearing, and through 
the medium of her compelling personali- 
ty she is pulling others up and along on 
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the road to better achievement. More 
power to her! 

Surely, you know Miss X—Thrown 
upon her own resources, she turned to 
lip-reading (oh, that blessed help), and 
established a now successful school in the 
west. This seems to be a well-worn path 
taken by many whose hearing becomes 
impaired, and whereby hope and courage 
are given a new lease of life from the 
examples set by the pioneers along this 
trail. 

I wish you could see Mrs. K— as I see 
her. There is always a smile on her 
lips, a cheery greeting for everyone, and 
her eyes just sparkle from the sheer joy 
of living. As for her deafness, she does 
not think about such things. Compelled 
to leave college on that account, her af- 
fliction became an added impetus and 
today she is a splendid teacher, besides 
(and most important) being the mother 
of six successful children. Success seems 
to run in that family—but what an 
example those children have had! 

Next, a real business woman. Another 
woman, you ask? This is woman’s day 
and age, and as Mr. Ferrall might say, 
“Ladies first; save the best for last.” 
Mrs. S— has carried on her own busi- 
ness interests for years so that it has 
become second nature. Her mind, in no- 
wise dull because she is deaf, is keenly 
attuned to the happenings of the business 
world, and familv and friends have come 
to depend upon her sane judgment. 

Thoughts of Miss B— bring to mind 
that inspiring stanza, 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 

resting sea! 


That is the “heavenly message” Miss B— 
brings to me. Her life has been one of 
constant helpfulness and her success is 
truly deserved. Her chosen occupation 
brings her in contact with various types 
of people and to them all she gives some- 
thing of her own self. Many there are 


who owe to her gentle svirit a revision 
of their bitterness toward life. 


Do you realize that the world is full 
of successful deaf people? Successful— 
not in the sense of famous, but in the fact 
that they are living their lives as God 
planned they should; and they are “get- 
ting away with it” seventy times better 
than lots of others who are impeded by 
no handicap. Simply because they have 
not startled the world of art and litera- 
ture, but have picked up their damaged 
threads of life and gone ahead quietly, 


efficiently, and uncomplainingly, is no - 


reason for withholding greatness. These 
successful people are my friends—and 
your friends, just around the corner. 
We see them often and only realize their 
true worth when they go away for 
awhile. I have erected an altar in my 
heart to my successful deaf friends— 
have you? And perhaps they have too, 
even for you and me. 
Mivprep 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Editor 
THE VoLta REVIEW 


Dear Miss Timberlake: 


The October Memorial Number of the 
Votta Review has been received; and I have 
read the many tributes to Dr. Bell. I deeply 
regret my absence abroad prevented my send- 
ing mine in time for publication; although it 
could add nothing to what has already been 
said. You know something of the warm 
personal interest he always took in the 
Rochester School, and how warmly he ap- 
proved of Dr. Westervelt’s work. 

In Dryburgh Abbey, Sir Walter Scott’s 
tomb is marked by a plain slab on which are 
the words: 

Sir Walter Scott, Baronet 
Died September 21 AD 1832 
No finer tribute could have been paid him. 

“Alexander Graham Bell” is all that is neces- 
sary to mark the last resting place of our 
friend. Every deaf child and every school 
are his debtors; and for his scientific achieve- 
ments the world owes him a debt that cannot 
be computed. 

I was always deeply impressed by his lov- 
ing devotion to Mrs. Bell and all the members 
of his family. I might also add that when he 
received me at his home in Washington it 
was with the same warm affection that a 
father would manifest to his own son. 

Now that he is gone—“‘Ah, the difference 
to us.” 


October 16, 1922. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. C. Forrester. 


Superintendent, 
Rochester School for the Deaf. 
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Toledo Convention: 
Outline of Program—May, 179 
Announcements—-June, 215 
Tortures of Speech- Readers: Washburn 
and Gertrude Bergen—July, 2 
To Whom Do You Owe It?: oO C. Smith, Superin- 
tendent—TIllinois Advance 


Training for Teachers: E. McK. Goodwin—The Deaf 


Carolinian 
Trask, Mrs. J. E. D.: Winners in her story contest— 
April, 141 
Triumph Over Handicap: Jessie Duff—July, 242 
teens the Globe: ouise I, Morgenstern—May, 


Tucker. Anna: Accept the Place Divine Providence 
Has For You—June, 234 
Tunnicliffe, Emma G.: Paper on Demonstration, A. 
H. H. Convention—Feb., 
Two Lives (poem): Ellen hia: 38 


Van Adestine, Gertrude: Conducts demonstration 
with deaf children in Detroit—March, 108 

Veterans Bureau: Lip-Reading for Deaf Soldiers— 
March, 107 

Vigilante Club, The: Contributed—Dec., 474 

vee to a Schoolroom, A: Rachel E. Dawes—Aug., 


Volta Bureau, An Instrument of Service: Fred De 
Land—Feb., 59 
Votta Review, The: 
Friends Who Have Helped—March, 110 
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482 THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Why Should You Subscribe for—, Special Page— 
Nov., Issue 
Concerning lost copies of—July, 269 


Wate een: Paper, A. A. H. H. Convention— 


Walbridge, Bessie I.: Discussion—Toledo Convention 


—Dec., 
Walker, B.: Series of Art 427 
Walker, N. F.: Tribute to Dr. A oe 368 
Weer. Ella Scott: Tribute to Dr, “es G. Bell—Oct., 


Washburn, Winnifred im Bergen): Tortures of 
Speech-Readers—Ju 


Weaver, area Arthur: Tribute to Dr. A. G. Bell— 


Oct., 
Welsh, 
way: Harry L.: Tribute to Dr 


Weston, Cora C.: 


Sense 
e 


Stumbling-Blocks and Pitfalls— 


Aug., 286 
What All Men Want: from Eugene, Ore., Daily 
uar 


What Is the Mental Age of Our Children?: Ruth C. 
Emory, June, 204 

Whitaker, Bessie Lewis: The Possibility of Making 
a Complete Success of Speech-Reading—April, 127 


be Murder?: Fred De Land—June, 216; 

ug. 

Willetta Again (editorial)—Dec., 473 

for yar the Hard of Hearing: F, W. 

wreck ‘of Humor Practice Class: Edith B. 
Kane—March, 94 

Woman Who Knitted and Knitted, The Old: Elfrieda 
Sylvester—Nov., 


42 
Wonders Meet, The: The Silent ear ow 228 
Wri ht, John D.: Tribute to Dr. A. G. Bell—Dec., 


4 
Wright, Luther L.: 
is death—Feb., 73 
Account of his work (F, K. Bell)—March, 89 


Yale, Caroline A.: 
Not to retire (note) —Feb. 
Connection with "Clarke School—Oct., 


letter from—Nov., 


422 
Yawning Chasms—and Such’ Things: John A. Ferrall . 


—May, 158 


Zebrowski, Alexander, M.D.: Institute for the In- 
sg A of the Deaf in Warsaw (Poland), The— 
ay, 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
For sale by The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Books for Mothers and Teachers 


Batis, Sytvia CHAPIN: From Far and Near.... .60 
CroKEeR, Jones and Pratt: Language Stories 
Harris, JaMes C.: The Heavens........ 
Jones, JoHN W.: English 
Jones, Maser K.: Language Development in the 
Kipper, CHartes W.: An Outline of Vocal 
Physiology and Bell’s Visible Speech.... .75 
Love, JaMES Kerr: The Deaf Child............ -50 
Diseases of the Ear in School Children..... 5125 
Seacurest, Errie: Greek Photoplays........... -50 
UpuaM, Louise: 
Yave, Carouine A.: Formation and 
of Elementary English Sounds........ .50 
Books on Speech 
Bett, ALEXANDER GRAHAM: The Mechanism of 
Bett, ALEXANDER MELVILLE: 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech.... .10 
Essays and Postscripts, on Elocution........ 1.25 
Faults of Speech.......... paper $.25; cloth .50 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Popular Manual of — Physiology—Visible 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal 
Bonet, Juan Pasito: Method of Teaching Deaf- 
Geppes, JAMEs, Jr.: French Pronunciation...... 75 
Lyon, Epmunp: The Lyon Phonetic Manual.... 
MILLER, Frank E., M.D.: The Voice.......... , 1.25 
NoeEL- ARMFELD, G.: English Humor in Phonetic 
Sparrow, Resecca E.: Stories and Rhymes in 
Pamphlets on Speech 
ARNOLD, THomas: Analogies of the Lengenee of 
Bett, ALEXANDER GRAHAM: The Growth “of the 
Oral Method in America............... 10 
Beit, A, MELVILLE: 
Class Primer of English Visible 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech..... 15 
English Visible Speech and Its econ 
.10 
Facial Speech-Reading and " ‘Articulation 
Observations on Defects of Speech, the Cure 
of Stammering and the Principles of 
Popular Manual of Vocal” Physiology ‘and 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery. . 10 
Universal Line-Writing; on the Basis of 
Futier, Saran: How Helen Keller Was Taught 
Monro, — Jorpan: Some Don’t and Their po 
Perrett, WILFRED: Peetickay: ~_ Essay Toward 
the Abolition of Spelling............. 1.25 
Way, Dartsy M.: Whipple Natural "Alphabet, with 
Memoir of the Inventor..........0...5 15 
Diagrams of Vocal Organs, incomplete (dozen).. .25 
Lip-Reading Books and Pamphlets 
Bett, A, MEtvitte: Facial Speech-Reading.... .25 
Bruun, pas E.: Manuel de Lecture sur las 
Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading....... 3.50 
Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of 
Homophenous -60 


GutzManNn, HerMan: Facial Speech-Reading.. +25 
Jones, Mary Davis: Some Suggestions about Li ip- 

Reading and Mirror Practice as an Aid 

to Lip-Reading, by Mildred Kennedy... .15 
MorcGenstern, Louise I.: Lip-Reading for Class 

Nitcurz, Epwarp B.: Lip-Reading: Principles 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip- 
Snow, Emma: My List of Homophenous Words .50 

Aids to Lip-Reading 

Post we Verses on Lip-Reading, Mrs. R. 

Work and Play: ‘Aa Instructive Game for Young 
and Old Lip-Readers, Martha E, Bruhn .50 

. Miscellaneous 

ARNOLD, THOMAS: .40 

BELL, A. GRAHAM: Graphical Studies of Marriages 

The Duration of Life, and Conditions Asso- 

ciated with Longevity 1.00 

Bett, A. MELVILLE: The Liturgy... 1.00 
Address to the National Association of 
Bell’s Popular Shorthand................+- 15 
English Vernacular and Orthoepic Line-Writ- 
ing on the Basis of the “Universal Line 
Handbook of World English............... 10 
Note on Syllable Consonants.............. 15 
Couptin, Mary: The Mystery of Silent Power.. .25 
Curriz, S. S.: How to Add Ten Years to Your 

Ele 1.00 
Currier, ENocw H.: The Deaf.............-.. 
Czity, Pror. A.: Method Inter- 

with the Blind-Deaf............ 15 
De Lanp, Frep.: Dumb No + pel or The Ro- 

Fay, E. A.: Marriages of the Deaf in America.. 2.00 
Ferreri, G.: The American Institutions for the 

Education of the Deaf................ 1.50 
FERRERO, WILLIAM, and Pror. Cagsar LoMBROSO: 

FisHer, DorotHy Self-Reliance...... 1.09 
Gite, Ben C., M.D.: The Nose, Throat and Ear 2.50 
Gaw, Avsert C.: The Legal Status of the Deaf.. .50 
Hare, Epwarp Everett: The Man Without a 

Hitz, Joun: Helen 10 
Kuna, W.: Physioloey of the Blind............ 15 
Kunz, Martie G.: Manual of Apparel Drafting 

Lone, J. Scnuyter: The Sign Language....... 3.00 
Love, James Kerr, M.D.: The Causes and Pre- 

Mitts, Annetta T.: China Through a Car 
Montacue, Marcaret P.: Home to Him’s Muvver .25 
Montessori. Marta: Pedagogical Anthropology.. 4.00 
Morrison, W. Dovctras: Juvenile Offenders... 1.50 
Parrerson, R.: Language Students 

Pierce, Rosert M.: of Hard Words.. 1.20 
Terry, Howarp A Voice from ~ Silence.. 1.25 
Association Review: Vols. 23, each 50 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE Bett: Some 

with Fragments from a Pupil’s Note 

Clarke School and Its Graduates............... .00 
Convention of Articulation Teachers of the cope 50 
Histories of American Schools for the Das... ;.- 3.09 
Proceedings of Summer Meetings.............. .50 
Letter of Helen A. 10 
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WANT COLUMN 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: At Northern New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, Malone, N. Y., an oral teacher in primary 
department. 


FULLY QUALIFIED experienced teacher, articula- 
tion, correction ‘speech defects, voice culture, desires 
position in Institute for speech correction, or will take 
private pupils. Address G. M. R., Volta Bureau. 


* WANTED—Position by oral teacher of three years’ 
experience. Address, K. S. O. 


AN ORAL TEACHER in Chicago will take into her 
home a deaf pupil; see that the child attends the public 
school for the deaf and is given private work outside of 
school hours, A girl above 6th grade is preferred. Ad- 
dress, S. B., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


DEAFENED ADULT wishes residential position for 
plain sewing and care of children’s wardrobes. 7 years’ 
experience. Address, W. A., Volta Bureau. 


FOR SALE—A Gem Earphone in perfect condition, in 
case. Will accept $25.00 cash. Installment terms if 
desired. Address, W. B., Volta Bureau. 


“VISIBLE SPEECH, AS TAUGHT 
TO THE DEAF” 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


While this book is out of print, the 
lectures and the seven charts will be 
found in the Proceedings of the First 
Summer Meeting of the Association, 
pages 221 on. Price, 50 cents. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 


J. W. JONES 


Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised. .$0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book III, for High School Grades, revised 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the 
reading habit and the language sense. 
Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


Sargent Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Compendium for Educators—An Annual Survey of 
eo with Especial Reference to the Private 
chools. 
A Guide Book for Parents—Critical Description of the 
Private Schools as They are. 
Educational Directories, Introductory Chapters, Re- 
views of Recent Literature and Numerous other 
Features make the Handbook Invaluable. 
7th edition, 928 pages, crimson silk cloth, $4.00 
HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 
The only book which deals with New England as a 
whole. Of Interest to New Englanders 
ever they may live. 
3d edition, 928 pagas, Illustrations, Route Maps, in 
four colors. Crimson silk cloth, round corners, 
$4.00. Full crimson leather, $5.00 postpaid. 
PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


For Everybody! 


LJ= Luden’s the year round— 

not just for coughs and 
colds. Aid voice; soothe throat; 
clear nose; sweeten breath. 


Keep the yellow box handy 


= 
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| NS { 
Menthol Cough Drops. 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH READING 


ENDORSED BY THE LATE DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Used in the Philadelphia Public Schools 
Regular Course, 30 individual lessons and extensive class practice. 

Practice Courses, including Beginners’, Intermediate, Advanced, General and Conversation Classes. 

Regular Normal Course Revised Postgraduate Normal Course 
Normal Training includes: Lectures, Quizzes, Individual Lessons, Graded Class Practice, Observation. 

TRAINING COURSE, for graduates of the Regular or Revised Postgraduate 
orma. ourse. 


THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT 


Principals: MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE MISS ROSE KINZIE 
Assistant Teachers: Miss Margaret Crawley. Miss Leah Steele, Miss Alice Grant Smith, 
Mrs, John E, D. Trask 
1606 LOCUST STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A limited number of rooms are available in the clubhouse, in which building the school is located. 
Meals are served at reasonable prices in the Tulip Tea Room. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Only $3.00 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
MISS RENA WOLF, Principal 
Hotel Lorraine, Normal Graduate, Kinzie Method 
Instructor of Speech-Reading in the William Penn Evening High School 
For two years Assistant in the Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 

ANNA L, STAPLES KINZIE METHOD CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
The Hospitality rtment will assist out-of-town 
Revised Postgraduate Normal Course accommodations during 
4 Jefferson Hall, 175 Dartmouth St. BOSTON, MASS. 

THE STUDIO 

OF 
SPEECH-READING 
. Room 3, 115 East 56th Street, New York 
KINZIE METHOD 
- Hours 9-1 Daily 


Private Instruction. Weekly Practice Classes. Weekly Lectures 


INSTRUCTORS: 


Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., graduate and Jane B. Walker, A.M., Lecturer at the 
former instructor in the Kinzie School of Metropolitan Museum of Art, graduate 
Speech-Reading, Philadelphia, graduate and former instructor on the staff of the 
and former teacher of the Miller-Walle Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New 


method. York, postgraduate in the Kinzie Method. 
HOSPITALITY DEPARTMENT: ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES: 
Mrs. John Peyton Clark, Head Mrs, T. Quincy Browne 
Mrs. J. Ives Edgerton Miss Katharine S. Fowler 


. The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
KINZIE METHOD 


° raduate, ing; , Kinzi - ing; 
Post-Graduate, Kinsie School of Formerly in 
1800 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C., Phone Franklin 5058 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Miiller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 


WINTER Course SumMer Course 
149 Metcalfe Street, MONTREAL, CANADA 65 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


SPEECH-READING SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 
MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD Kinzie Method MISS LUCY McCAUGHRIN 
Regular, Normal, and Revised Post Graduate Courses 


SEPTEMBER—JUNE JULY—OCTOBER 
2157 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio Asheville, North Carolina 


THE POMEROY SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF LIP-READING 
548 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Grace C. Holloway, Instructor 
Speech-Reader’s Alphabet taught to~ Beginners; adapted to Small Practice Classes. Normal Training 
Course given. 
THE SPEECH-READER’S ALPHABET, by Wilmer Pomeroy, A.B., Normal Training Course and 
Correspondence Normal Course, $150.00. 


THE HUBERT STUDIO OF SPEECH READING 


Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, Principal 
Normal Graduate and Former Teacher, Kinzie School, Philadelphia 


Miss Edna Everett, Secretary-Treasurer 


1731 K St. N. W. _ Washington, D. C. 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF Sp c. 
ecialist in speech-reading for the deaf- 
SPEECH READING ened adult, according to the Kinzie System, 
Miss Anna M. Frisbee announces that she has become affiliated 
Normal Graduate, San Francisco School of Lip- 
9 tree 406 Geary St. San Francisco, Cal. 


If you are interested in the subjects of Phonetics, Elocution, the Correction of 
Defective Speech, in lip-reading, or in the teaching of deaf children, you will find many 
valuable works on all these and on allied subjects in the reference library of the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C. Good place to visit this winter. Open 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m, week days except Saturdays, when it closes at 12 m. Not open 


evenings or Sundays. 


The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales 


A gift suitable for Christmas, New Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, Commencement 
Days and Birthdays. It is a gift that is always acceptable, always enjoyable, always 


treasured. 
Price $1.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, which is open throughout the year, offers club privileges to 
the adult hard of hearing. Visitors are welcome during office hours, daily, 10 to 5 
(Saturdays, 10 to 1), except Sundays and holidays. Activities from October 1 to 
June 1. Social meetings, practise classes, lectures, handwork department. 
A limited number of guests (both transient and permanent) can be accommodated at the Guild House. 


Preference is given to the deafened for whom it is desired to provide homelike surroundings while 
attending a school of speech reading or receiving medical treatment. Dining room privileges. 


CONDUCTED BY THOSE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING to serve as a medium for self-expression 
and to provide incentive and opportunity to overcome the handicap of deafness. 


HANDWORK SHOP 
The New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Ine. 
Sells work made by hard of hearing men and 
women. Orders taken for fine needlework 
and novelties, Consignors from everywhere 
welcomed. 
Write for information. 126 East 59th St., New York City 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
The Beginners Book, Cloth.......-....+++++see0> 1,00 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
Is invited to come and visit the 
CLUB HOUSE 


of the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
Opened November, 1920 
1957 Franklin Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


ToLepo, Oxn10 


Club House 851 California Street | What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades and 


Open throughout the year to visitors and guests The above books are attractively illustrated in color 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, President Send orders direct to the author 


LL 
Miss H, M. Tursau t, Secretary | Mt. Airy Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘ THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
will welcome you at any meeting 


1521 K. St. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE LIP-READERS’ CLUB OF CLEVELAND, INC. 
For the Hard of Hearing 
Free Classes in Lip-Reading—Social Meetings— 
Circulating Library 


THE TORONTO LIP-READING CLUB 


Laura M. Currie, President Alice Hetherington, Secretary 
Visitors cordially welcomed 


Miss Louise Howell, President 
Mr. Lawrence K. Holcomb, Secretary 


2525 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO | W. A. Bldg. 21 McGill St., TorowTe 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING (INC.) 


A Body Composed of Leagues, Clubs, and Guilds Everywhere 
National Headquarters, 126 East 59th St. 


It promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 


your city? If not, you can help form one. 
Organization Memberships, $50 Annually Individual Memberships, $2 or More Annually 


For information and encouragement write to the Corresponding Secretary, Annetta W. Peck 


NEW YORK CITY 
Is there one in 


In ordering books. please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU ; 


Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ENTER THE CONTEST FOR A PRIZE IN THE VOLTA REVIEW 
CAMPAIGN 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Language Drill Stories—For Third-Year Classes, Ayame 


HARD OF 
HEARING 
will be glad to 
learn of the NEW 
hearing devicg 
called the 


POTTER EAR PHONE 


For many years the inventor has been fitting, ad- 
justing and experimenting with Ear Phones. 
Thousands of people in the United States and 
Canada are grateful to him for the relief and 
gaa he has brought to them. Today he 
offers a 


NEW AND PERFECTED DEVICE 


which has triumphed over every disadvantage of 
the older type of devices. 

The POTTER EAR PHONE is small, compact and 
powerful, and has a fullness, richness, naturalness 
and clarity of tone that have not hitherto been 
attained. It is a revelation to all who have been 
using other devices. 

Write for particulars to 


H. POTTER, 415-16 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Always look for the name POTTER on transmitter. 


The Hearing Davies 
Supreme 


“The Opera Type III ear-phone is about the 
size of a Brownie Camera. When in use, the 
cover is closed, and there is nothing suggestive 
of a hearing device. 


For an instrument of this size, the double 
transmitter produces an amplification which is 
truly marvellous. Music is transmitted in such a 
way as to produce the naturalness of the original, 
due to the extreme sensitiveness of the device for 
overtones and harmonics. 


Requires no special batteries or other expensive 
supplies. It uses a type of flashlight battery 
procurable in any electrical supply or drug store. 


Price $40 including headband. 


For those who do not need the power of Opera 
Type III, we have a pocket size with single 
transmitter at $30. 


Write to 
LUCY M. BRUHN 
Sole Distributor for United States 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Agent for New York and Vicinity: 
C. H. Klein, 172 Bowers St., Jersey City, N. J. 


HEAR 


CLEARLY WITH A 
LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 


For ten years we have 
been proving the Little 
Gem is the most prac- 
tical instrument made 
to assist the Hard of 
Hearing. Why pay 
exorbitant prices for 
large, cumbersome in- 
struments, when the 
Little Gem, smallest 
made and most reasonably priced 
instrumerit, will meet your require- 
ments perfectly. 


. Write for booklet, which explains everything. 
Tell your deaf friends. 


GEM EAR PHONE CoO., Inc. 
804 V. R. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St., 
at Broadway, New York City 


Ask for 
Proof 
that you 


can Hear! an 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acousticon 
for ten days, absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because we are confident 
that our constant and expert effort has 
succeeded in keeping it more efficient than 
any other device. e again urge you to 
accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit --- No Expense 


If you learn of another heating device 
which claims equal efficiency, ask for the 
same free: trial which we offer and com- 
pare the two in your own home. We 
will be very happy to have you choose 
the one which suits you best and return 
the other. Let no one convince you but 
yourself, 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1300-A Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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The VACTUPHONE 


(Patented) 
INVENTION OF EARL C. HANSON 


No longer need you feel the handicap of deafness for with the 
VACTUPHONE vou can hear as others hear. 
A trial will convince you. 


By reason of license agreement and a contract with the Western Electric 3 
Company, Inc., the Vactuphone is the only hearing instrument for the deaf in 
which the vacuum tube amplifier can be used. 


The little vacuum tube is one of the marvels of the present age. 


The Vactuphone is the supreme reproducer for the Deaf. 


MORE CONVINCING TESTIMONIALS 


“I have neglected for weeks to write you and tell you what I think of the Vactuphone, and 
even now I feel unable to say enough for it. To anyone afflicted with deafness, it is indeed 
a boon, Prior to my use of this instrument, I could not attend lectures, or the theater, or 
conferences, with any pleasure whatsoever. With the use of the Vactuphone I have no difficulty 
whatever in 
War Department, Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal. 


“T have used the Vactuphone about four months. Have also used two other makes of earphones 
during the past three years. Am pleased to report that I get better satisfaction by use of the 
Vactuphone than any other instrument I have used.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


“The Vactuphone has proven all you claim for it. It is more powerful and has a more even 
tone than any of the other electrical hearing aids.” 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


“T received the Vactuphone in good condition and I have given it a thorough test at conven- 
tions and at our annual conference and am more than pleased with it, It helps me greatly. 

“T travel on a oe and carry it with me and it gives me highly satisfactory service.’ 
Bismarck, 


The Vactuphone Will Be a Revelation to You 


Call at our nearest office for a demonstration or write for descriptive matter. 
Instruments are now ready for delivery and your order will have prompt attention. 
A FRIEND is one who tells a person with subnormal hearing about the VacrupHoNE. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory, READING, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON: Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street. CHICAGO: 1317 Masonic Temple. 

NEW YORK: 457 Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broad PHILADELPHIA: 411 Crozer Bldg., 1420 
WASHINGTON: 201 Brownley Blig.. 1304 F St. N. W. Chestnut Street. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO: 611 Commerce Bidg SAN FRANCISCO: 318 Monadnock Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES: Vectuphone Sales Agency, 519 Delta Bldg. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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The Midget Phonophor 


THE SMALLEST ELECTRICAL 
EARPHONE MADE 


Perhaps you have tried several kinds 
but this one is different. 

The receiver is the smallest in exist- 
ence, of an entirely new type. No Head 
Band required. 

The transmitter is slightly over a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness and weighs 
but three ounces. It may be worn en- 
tirely concealed. 

Its transmitting power is a revelation. 


Write for booklet or call for demon- 
stration. 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORP. 
19 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
California Agency: 
MARSHUTZ OPTICAL COMPANY 
227 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, California 
New Jersey Agency: 
IMPORT SERVICE COMPANY 
38-40 Clinston Street, Newark, New Jersey 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 
AND MOTHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Opens October 3d 
Address, Mary S. Garrett, Home for the Trainin 
8 Speech of Deaf Children before they are of Sc 


ge. 
2201 Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE CORRECTION 
OF SPEECH 


Treatment of all forms of speech disorder incl 
absent, delayed or defective speech; lisping, thick s 
and stammering. 

Special attention given to young children and the deaf 
or hard of hearing. 

Accommodations secured for out of town pupils. 


JENNIE HEDRICK, Director 
Telephone West 1194 W. 3321 N St., Washington, D. C. 


Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Price, $2.50, net 
Order from 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 
The Miiller-Walle Method 

Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E, BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Tuos. P. Nicuots & Son Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher 
of large experience. This accounts for 
the wonderful sale which this book has 
had. Its revision brings the book thor- 
oughly up to date with all of the latest 
methods. It is used as a text-book in 
some of the public schools and in many 
of the leading schools for the deaf. 


“The only authoritative work 
in this country upon its subject.” 
—The Outlook. 


READING 


Principles and Practice 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This text-book on lip-reading, which, 
_ since its original publication, seven years 
ago, has become recognized as the au- 
thority on the subject, has been carefully 
revised in every respect. Plans for the 
revision were complete before Mr. 
Nitchie’s death and the changes are based 
on his own notes and experience and the 
constructive criticism of his associates at 
the N. Y. School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 


Net, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 

' ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. Classes limited. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Classes for Teachers of Deaf Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 
Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Class-Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story-Telling, and Practice 
exclusively, First semester begins October 1, 1920. Teaching. 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in Lip-Reading. Conversational classes for advanced pupils. S 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 
The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, stuttering 
and stammering. 
Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 
Dr, M. A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


a THE MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. SPEECH CORRECTION 
affiliated with 


Established in 1867 Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


An endowed School for Deaf Boys 


and Girls. The Oral Method is em- 
ployed and imperfect hearing is 
trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of 
age, while Grammar-School grades 
fit students for High-School work. 
Manual Training is provided for both 
boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three 
carefully supervised homes. There 
is a new central school building, a 
well-equipped gymnasium, and 
ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE 


Courses for the correction of stam- 
mering, lisping, lalling, aphonia 
and other speech disorders. 

Attractive dormitories, new gym- 
nasium and complete equipment. 


Normal courses for teachers, nurses 
and others specializing in speech. 


Director—DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


(Formerly, Director Speech Improve- 
ment, New York City) 


Address 
429 De Witt Park Ithaca, New York 
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Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf 
Children 


VINEVILLE, MACON, GA. 


1, —— a real home for your little deaf 
child. 

2. Uses speech exclusively in all depart- 
ments. 

3. Provides an education by most advanced 
methods. : 

4. Prepares your deaf child for schools 
with hearing pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


SUPPER TIME 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the city of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT Kensington, Maryland 


MRS. BROOKS SHACKLEY 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF 
Former Teacher of the Deaf 
Graduate, Correction of Speech Defects, College of the 
City of New York, Direction Dr. Frederick Martin 
Studio, 22 East Mt. Vernon Place BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
Books I, II and IIT 
By 
GertrupE W. Croker, Maser K, Jones, and 
M. Evetyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarc 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals: Book I, 50c.; Book IT. 
75c.; Book III, 25c. 
Send orders to 
MISS M. E. PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23d St. 
New York City 


STORY CHARTS 
For Class Work with Young Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories each, with manual...............eeee-se0e: $10.00 

Series II. Three charts of 12 stories each, with manual................000-+0005 15.00 

Clarke School, : Northampton, Mass. ; 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


By the late ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL In cloth binding, $1.75. In heavy paper binding, $1.00 
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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 
Administration Building, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-president, MAry McCowEN 
Secretary, H. M. MCMANAWAY 


President, Harris TAYLOR 


Second Vice-president, E. McK. Goovwin 
Treasurer, Boyp TAYLor 


Honorary Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep DeELAnp 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


1920-1923 
Mrs. CALvIN COooLipcE 
Washington, D. C. 


E. McK. Goopwin 


Superintendent, North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


Harotp Hays, M.D., 


. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1921-1924 
Harris TAytor, LL.D. 
Superintendent, Institution 
for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New York 
City. 


A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 


1922-1925 
Davip Fatrcuitp, D.Sc. 
In Charge of Agricultural 
Explorations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cor. W. RIcHARD- 
SON 

In charge of the Section of 

Defects of Hearing and 


President, New York 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing, New York City. 


phia, Pa. 


Atvin E. Pore 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for 

Deaf, Edgewood Park, 
a. 


ton, D. 


Principal, 


Gitpert Grosvenor, LL.D. 


President, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washing- 


JouHN Dutton Wricut 


Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 


Mary McCowen 
(Retired) Head of Deaf- 
Oral Department, Chicago 
Normal College. ton, Va. 


Speech, Division of Recon- 
struction, U. S. Army. 


Carouine A. Yate, LL.D. 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 

T. C. Forrester 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McManaway 
Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Mrs. EpMuND Lyon 

Mrs. A. T. Mi!LLs 

Susanna E, Hut. 

Mrs. A, L. E, CrouTer 

SARAH FULLER 

Mrs, NATHAN Topp Porter, Jr. 


The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association en- 
courages the conservation of hearing. the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of lip-reading by the hard of hear- 
ing adult, and the correction of defects of 
speech, 

Tue Vota Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 


Cora Etsie KINZIE 

Frank M. Driccs 

Mrs. D. WriGHT 
Tuomas A. Epison 

Mrs. CHaArLes R. CRANE 
Mrs. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


Ample opportunity to read or to study the 
many educational works in the reference 
library of the Volta Bureau is afforded all 
members free of charge. 


The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials, 
parents and teachers who are members. 


Active membership dues are only $3 a 
year, with no entrance fees. Life member- 
ship fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College 
Entrance 


‘‘Where the Child is Made a Study’”’ 


A refined boarding and day school with 
home atmosphere. Separate houses for 
boys and girls. 


Large Enough to be a keal School 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 
Resident Pupils from four years up accepted. 


Applications now being accepted for 
places for the sessions of 1922-1923 and 
1923-1924. 


The School Staff also conducts a 


R OF THE OLDER GIRLS WITH 
A GROUP OF THE OLDER GIk Correspondence Course for 
Mothers of Little Deaf Children 


Which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, John Dutton 
Wright, and by which parents are enabled to save for their children the priceless years 
before school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 
and auricular development. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
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